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The Rotary Code of Ethics 


for Men of All Businesses 


M‘ business standards shall have in them a note of sym- 


pathy for our common humanity. My business dealings, 
ambitions and relations shall always cause me to take into 
consideration my highest duties as a member of society. In 
every position in business life, in every responsibility that 
comes before me, my chief thought shall be to fill that re- 
sponsibility and discharge that duty so when I have ended 
each of them I shall have lifted the level of human ideals and 
achievements a little higher than I found it. In view of 
this, fundamental in a code of trade ethics for International 
Rotary are the following principles: 


FIRST—To consider my vocation worthy, and as affording 
me distinct opportunity to serve society. 


SECOND—To improve myself, increase my efficiency and 
enlarge my service, and by so doing attest my faith in the fun- 
damental principle of Rotary that he profits most who serves best. 


THIRD—To realize that I am a business man and ambitious 
to succeed; but that I am first an ethical man, and wish no suc- 
cess that is not founded on the highest justice and morality. 


FOURTH—To hold that the exchange of my goods, my serv- 
ice and my ideas for profit is legitimate and ethical, provided 
that all parties in the exchange are benefited thereby. 


FIFTH—To use my best endeavors to elevate the standards 
of the vocation in which I am engaged, and so to conduct my 
affairs that others in my vocation may find it wise, profitable 
and conducive to happiness to emulate my example. 


SIXTH—To conduct my business in such a manner that I 
may give a perfect service equal to or even better than my 
competitor, and when in doubt to give added service beyond 
the strict measure of debt or obligation. 


SEVENTH—To understand that one of the greatest assets 
of a professional or of a business man is his friends, and that 
any advantage gained by reason of friendship is eminently 
ethical and proper. 


EIGHTH—To hold that true friends demand nothing of 
one another, and that any abuse of the confidences of friend- 
ship for profit is foreign to the spirit of Rotary, and in viola- 
tion of its Code of Ethics. 


NINTH—To consider no personal success legitimate or 
ethical which is secured by taking unfair advantage of certain 
opportunities in the social order that are absolutely denied 
others, nor will | take advantage of opportunities to achieve 
material success that others will not take because of the 
questionable morality involved. 


TENTH—To be not more obligated to a Brother Rotarian 
than I am to every other man in human society; because the 
genius of Rotary is not in its competition but in its co-operation; 
for provincialism can never have a place in an institution like 
Rotary, and Rotarians assert that human rights are not con- 
fined to Rotary Clubs, but are as deep and as broad as the 
race itself; and for these high purposes does Rotary exist to 
educate all men and all institutions. 


ELEVENTH—Finally, believing in the universality of the 
Golden Rule-—All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them—we contend that 
Society best holds together when equal opportunity is accorded 
all men in the natural resources of this planet. 
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SWIMMING pool on the roof, 
an attractive improvement over 
the usual basement kind, is the offer- 


ing of the Hotel MecAlpin to those 
who are fond of a plunge all the year 
round. It is connected with the 
furkish and Russian Baths. 


On your next visit to New York, try the 
welcome of Hotel McAlpin. Put an R 
after your name in the register and leave 
the rest to the management of the hotel. 


York Rotary Club headquarters, on the 


Rotarians 
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Official Call for 


of 


at 
Atlantic City, N. J., U.S.A., June 2] to 25, A. D. 1920 


To The Affiliating Clubs: 


The Board of Directors of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs having accepted the invitation from the Atlantic 
City (New Jersey) Rotary Club and having decided that the next 
annual convention of the Association shall be held in Atlantic 
City, this Official Call is issued in compliance with Article VI, 
Section 1, of the Constitution. 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs will convene in Atlantic City (New 
Jersey) U. S. A., on Tuesday, June 22, A. D. 1920, for the pur- 
pose of receiving and acting upon the reports of its officers and 
committees, the election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may properly be brought before the convention. 

Representation in this convention shall be in accordance with 
Article VII of the Constitution, as follows: 

Each affiliating club shall be entitled to one delegate for each 
fifty (50) of its members, or major fraction thereof, except that 
honorary members shall not be considered in arriving at the 
number of delegates to which a club is entitled, and except fur- 
ther that each affiliating club shall be entitled to at least one 
delegate even should its membership be less than fifty (50). Each 
delegate shall be entitled to cast one vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the convention. Each club may select one alternate 
for each delegate and the alternate shall be entitled to vote only 
in the absence of his delegate. 

Each officer of the Association—president, vice-president, 
treasurer, secretary, sergeant-at-arms, and district governors— 
and each past president of the Association, is ex officio a member 
of the convention and entitled to vote on all questions. Each 
club having in its membership any of the above-mentioned of- 
ficers is entitled to its full constitutional quota of delegates in 
addition. 

No proxies shall be allowed except in the case of proxies 
from clubs located in countries other than the United States. 
(See Article VII, Section 6, of the Constitution.) 

Action looking to the amendment of or addition to the Con- 
stitution shall be taken in accordance with Article XIII of the 
Constitution, which provides that written or printed notice 
thereof shall be given by the secretary of the Association to the 
affiliating clubs at least thirty (30) days prior to the date of the 
convention. Resolutions relating to such amendments or addi- 
tions should be in writing, and should be in the secretary’s hands 
not later than May 1, 1920, in order that he may have time to 
send notice thereof to the affiliating clubs. 

In addition to the voting delegates each club may send as 
many visiting members as it desires and every club is urged to 
send a large delegation of visitors. All visiting Rotarians will 
be welcomed at the convention and will find much to interest and 
benefit them, and (following precedents) they will be provided 
with seats so far as the attendance may permit and permitted to 
take part in the discussions before the convention. 

The benefit which a club secures from the convention is in 
proportion to the size of the delegation which it sends there. 

Hotel accommodations must be secured thru the local Rotary 
Club Secretaries, who in turn will forward them to the Rotary 
Convention office at Atlantic City during the period of April 1st 
to 15th. The Atlantic Citv hotels will accept no reservations 
fie Rotarians or Rotary Clubs sent to them direct. The reser- 
vations must be accompanied by a deposit of ten dollars ($10.00) 
for each individual. 

Attention is called to the fact that a registration fee of 
ten dollars ($10) will be paid by each delegate and visitor, man 


and woman. . 
Dated, 3 December, 1919. 
Attest Apert S. ADAMS, 


Cuesey R. Perry, President. 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


Tu. RoTaRIAN is publisht by the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
‘ional A sociation of Rotary Clubs, on the first day of each month. THE 
Rorari»’ was entered as second class matter December 16, 1918, at the 


ce at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Chesley R. Perry, Philip R. Kellar, Frank R. Jennings, 
editor & Business Mngr. Managing Editor. Advertising Manager. 
110 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Eostern Advertising Representative: W. W. Constantine, 31 E. 17th 
St.. New York. 


Post | 


Terms of subscription: 20 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the 
States and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. 

Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 

Tue RotaRiAN publishes authorized notices and articles regarding the 
activities of the Association, its board of directors, conventions, commit- 
tees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for business men, and the 
directors of the Association do not assume responsibility for the opinions 
expresst by the authors of the different articles unless such responsibility 
is explicitly assumed. Articles not specifically copyrighted may be re- 
printed if proper credit is given. 

Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 

President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Immediate Past President John Poole of Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

First Vice-President John N. Dyer of Vincennes, Indiana. 

Second Vice-President Estes Snedecor of Portland, Oregon. 

Third Vice-President James F. Finlay of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

International Association of Rotary Clubs 

Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in nearly 600 of the principal 
cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Panama, Hawaii, Philippines, Uruguay, Argentina and China, with 
headquarters at 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A 
The name is sometimes abbreviated to I. A. of R. C. 

Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 

First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers thruout the world. 

Second: To co-ordinate, standardize and generally direct the work 
and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary Clubs. 

Third: To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and thru the 
medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs: 

(a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 

(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, commercial, 

social and moral welfare of his community. 

(d) The development of a broad acquaintanceship as an opportunity 

, for service as well as an aid to success. 

(e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of Rotarians. 

(f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each Rotarian as 
affording him an opportunity to serve society. 

Fourth: To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or other 


insignia of International Rotary for the exclusive use and benefit of all 
Rotarians. 





Excerpts from 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Auditor’s Report 


Name Publication, Tue Rotarian. 
Town, CutcaGo; State, ILtrNors. 








QEeisTERED For the twelve months’ period ending June 80, 1919. 
Mail Subscribers.............+ 89,826 TOTAL NET PAID.......... 89,386 
Net Sales th Newsdealers..None Total Unpaid ...........-.-.-. 3738 

OTAL DISTRIBUTION.........-+.0+: 42,049 





. A complete ana including all essential facts pertaining te the above 
Greulation, is eabedier in the Setailed Audit ened’ ber the Audit 

ureau of Circulations. Copies may be kad on application to the office of the 
above publication. 
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Rooms of the Kresge Club at the Minneapolis Minn. Store, 415 Nicollett Ave. 


In a Club Like This 


Saleswoman Can Rest 


IGHTY THREE Kresge Clubs have 

been organized in Kresge retail stores by 
the employes. They elect their own officers 
and manage their own clubs. 


The Kresge Company provides the club 
quarters, furnishes and equips them and then 
turns them over tothe girls. Theyhaverugs, 
easy chairs, writing desks, magazines, books, 
phonograph, a piano and usually hard wood 
floors. 


Adjoining is a lunch room with hot coffee 
urns and conveniences for a good hot mid- 
day lunch. 


In the newer club quarters, shower baths, 
lockers, etc., are provided. A matron is 
in attendance always and renders aid and 
advice to all employes thru the hospital 
department. 


During her lunch hour and relief periods, 
you will find the Kresge saleswoman reading, 
resting, singing or dancing in “her” club. 
In the evening, family affairs are frequently 
staged to which mother and father, sweet- 
heart and brother are invited. 


As fast as space can be provided and 
alterations made, all of the 180 Kresge stores 
will have similar club facilities. A sales- 
woman who is rested can more pleasantly 
serve our customers. 


S. S. Kresge Comapny 


Executive Offices, Kresge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


5c and 10c Stores 
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International Significance of Rotary 


S ROTARY really internationally significant? 

Does it have any unique and characteristic 
contribution to make to our modern civilization? 
Do frontiers present an impassable barrier to its 
advance and to its spirit? What influence, out- 
side its own immediate sphere, is the movement 
likely to exercise upon international thought and 
aims, upon existing conceptions of national values 
and upon the springs of action that, properly 
viewed, write the story of the race? 

These and similar questions have, without 
doubt, passed through the minds of reflective 
Rotarians when quietly thinking of the origin, 
present position and aims of Rotary. Echoes of 
voices from beyond the sea come to us. They 
come from a new nation, and carry with them 
hints of abounding virility and high idealism. 
There, even more than here, Rotary works, 
Rotary grows, Rotary dreams. It grows because 
it works, and its dreams are the 
evidence of its health. 

Those voices sometimes be- 
come articulate as in an Arch 
Klumph, and an Estes Snedecor, 
and thus the British Rotarian, 
at the very outset of his associa- 
tion with the movement, catches 
the scent of an international 
wind. He is conscious that this 
is no mere thing of the parish 


pump. His insularity hears 
echoes of wider world voices. 
A nationless brotherhood of 
idealism calls him. He feels 


that somehow he is in the mid- 
stream of a world-wide scheme 
luman effort, and because 
that effort bears upon it the 
marks of altruism—of Service— 
not Se'|—the fundamentally gen- 
erous him rises to it. For 
man er a spender of the best 
that is in him. He hoards his 


of 





By William Moffatt, Leeds, England 


themselves up, gloried in their own peculiarities, 
developed their own customs, languages, laws 
and patriotisms. Partitions were built between 
peoples by blood and tears, and only blood and 
tears seem able to demolish them. 


Today we carry a mental picture of the world 
in our mind. We see it complete, we make dis- 
tance insignificant—the transport of ideas, of 
goods, and of ourselves are equally easy. The 
books of the past are opened; the glowing his- 
tories and literatures of other peoples make us 
citizens of the world rather than of a nation. The 
tides of human thought and effort, evidences of 
which we saw locally, are seen to be continuous 
beyond our frontiers, and we get the idea of 
human solidarity, not out of a generalization, but 
based upon a universal experience. 

Into this smaller but infinitely more complex 
world comes Rotary. It sees that the egotistical 


service of self has been the bane of men, and 
trades, and peoples alike. Having a new and 
more permeable world to deal with it emphasizes 
“other Service” and not “Self-Service.” The 
idea is as old as Plato, Zoroaster, and Christ, 
but in its association it is new. 

Service (not grab) in trade, in 
civic, national and international relationships. 
Service, not by a few enthusiasts, but by the 
steady, level-headed and passionless men in busi- 
ness and professions. Service, not for place, or 
power, or fame, but service springing from ability 
on the one hand, and need on the other; while 
underneath is the recognition of a universal iden- 
tity of interest. 

This impulse comes into a world made smaller 
by human achievement. Its spirit and message 
will be carried by wireless, by the airman, by 
swift trains and ships. The mountains have been 

pierced for the trains, and the 


society, in 











peninsulas cut for the ships. 





igs 
. Intercourse between nations is 
of such varied nature, and con 
sists of so many things, that the 
values of the separate factors 
cannot readily be assessed. Some 
of them make for amity, and 
some for enmity. As often as 
| not matters are establisht by 
the one set cancelling out the 
other. Factors of amity may in- 
crease, and there follows an en- 
tente and an alliance; they may 
decrease, and as they do so 
| there follows progressively, cold- 
| ness, hostility and war. 
| 
} 
| 


| oe 


Now why? Because in both 
cases Self was being pleased or 
It must ever be thus, 
stress is on the 


offended. 
so long as the 

| first personal pronoun. 
as people remain enchained by 
local ideals they will continue to 
pay the price. 


So long 











meaner possessions, but the no- 
bler of the heart and mind Rotary comes with a world 
ae in the giving. idea. When our friends came 
I fathers the world was - ee from America they did not come 
] “ . 
large un —- F , ee ; to boast of America, “with its 
a th; t explored myery d International Rotary Committee on Foreign Extension i gpa is r ~ ‘Idi : 
a MERRSS, Se ae in Aztec Reception Hall of the Pan American Union Building, Washington, D.C., 8 WOFKS and big Dullaings 1 
nan To us it is growing at a Meeting Held in November, 1919 the east, its big farms and big 
sma et more fascinatingly Standing, left to right are: Geo. W. Harris, Washington, D. C.; John Dolph, rivers in the middle west, its big 
Wor with every year that Washington, D. C., Roland S. Robbins, President of the Washington Rotary Club. trees and big mountains in the 
Dass Do f Sitting, left to right, are: D. J. Callahan, Washington, D. C., Arch C. Klumph, EEL TE FE OEE 
a pemaine 2s the menace Cigyeland, Ohio; John Barrett, Chairman of the Committee, Washington, D. C.; '4t west, and its big Hars eve 
“ad suspicion they shut Walter J. Francis, Montreal, Canada; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois. where;” they came as brothers 
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from a far country, animated by ideals similar 
to our own. Race and history and nationality 
were forgotten, and we met simply as men. 

Generalize that and think what it means. Try 
to visualize what the International Rotary Con- 
vention at Edinburgh in 1921 will mean to the 
two nations concerned, and then throw the mind 
forward to the not distant day when such a con- 
vention will represent fifty nations, and we may 
have a hundred Chinese or Japanese Rotarians 
hitching their wagon to this star. 

Parliaments and ambassadors will doubtless, 
like the brook, flow on forever, but Rotary of 
the future is likely not only to simplify their 
work, but perhaps make much of it nugatory. 
The world will not then be knit with a military 
band, as in the days of the Roman Empire, but 
with a band of ideals of the most sober and 
practical kind. 

He would be bold, indeed, who asserted that 
in the future Rotary will not tell heavily in the 
international field. Already it has done so, even 
when it is “a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand.” 
To this new era of international friendship and 





sanity Rotary will, without any doubt whatever, 
make an important contribution. It gathers up 
a greater diversity of talent, outlook, representa- 
tion and social position than almost any organi- 
zation, and it unifies and welds its materials into 
a balanced and harmonious whole by the use of 
what, after all, is an explosive force—an ideal. 

Out of this ideal arises a spirit, and that spirit, 
compounded of friendship, service, camaraderie, 
and—yes, quite true—sound business, is Rotary’s 
most priceless possession. 

Language, custom, prejudice, misunderstand- 
ing, and ignorance together erect barriers of the 
most impenetrable sort to intercourse and mutual 
good feeling. Only those movements that supply 
a universal need (such as trade), or flourish in 
ethical conceptions (such as Christianity or 
Masonry) are able to surmount these barriers. 

Is it not significant that Rotary fills at once 
both categories? It has ideals, and it makes no 
bones about the fact that it has trades—all of 
them, in fact. Here, therefore, we have an irre- 
sistible combination. No man or set of men can 
be quite proof against great, fructifying ideals 


and sound serviceable business. For | 


in } 4 
in the highest sense, a service, make 1 ms, 
about that. 

Barriers are, therefore, not in our © -‘ionary 
Lesser things may fail at mean hurdles, ing the 
will do sc because of an innate inability. Not , 


the winged essentials of life and though’. 

The unifying influence of Rotary wil! haye ; 
profound effect, outside its own immedia'« sphere 
upon the life of peoples in many ways. It im, 
pinges upon human thought and effort from 
many angles that results of a very positive son 
are bound to follow. Its influence, civically ang 
nationally, will be for efficiency, and interna. 
tionally for understanding and friendship. 

Thus viewed, Rotary, the characteristic prodye; 
of our age, has in prospect the noblest kind of 
future; and Rotarians will recognize, after re. 
flection, that they are peculiarly favoured to be 
allowed to embark upon an enterprise of such 
moment and significance, and will not lightly re. 
gard the privileges of their membership. 

Note: William Moffatt is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Leeds, England. 


Foreign Extension Work in Rotary 


Remarks by the Secretary of the I. A. of R. C. at the “International Council” Meeting in Chicago 


~OREIGN extension means, in the acceptance 
k of the term as used in Rotary, the organiza- 
tion of clubs in any country where we have not 
a Rotary Club at the present time. The coun- 
tries in which we are located are the territory of 
Rotary. Anything outside that territory is, for 
the time being, foreign territory. 

We have inquiries from, or suggestions in re- 
gard to, probably thirty countries, or as many 
as fifty cities. We have some opportunity for 
foreign extension in countries where the English 
language is spoken, notably Australia and New 
Zealand, and in some of the British Empire cities 
scattered around the world in non-English speak- 
ing countries. But the larger number of inquiries 
or suggestions are from or with reference to 
countries where the English language is not 
spoken or is not the language of the country. 

In order to explain Rotary to Americans and 
Britishers we have found it necessary to have 
literature that is properly worded, literature in 
which the verbiage will not obscure the meaning, 
literature that will be inclusive of what Rotary is 
and exclusive of the things that Rotary is not. 

Now, in order to convey Rotary to men who 
are not familiar with the English language, or to 
men who have only a certain familiarity, but not 
by any means the familiarity of a native with the 
language, it is necessary to translate Rotary into 
the language of the man whom you are trying to 
educate as to Rotary. 

It is not sufficient to permit him, if he has a 
limited knowledge of the English language, to 
endeavor to translate our English into his own 
language. He has to have it in his own language 
in order to be able to think clearly about it. Un- 
doubtedly he lacks the power to think in the Eng- 
lish language and to think as we think. Then 
there are his neighbors to whom he will try to 
interpret Rotary as he has learned it. It is im- 
portant that his neighbors be given, in their own 
language, an explanation and interpretation of 
Rotary which is known to be correct, which is 
not merely one that has past thru him as a 
transformer, and perhaps been transformed into 
something which is quite a little different from 
what it was when he received it. 
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All that means that we must have proper trans- 
lations made of all our Rotary literature, not 
merely one pamphlet, but really of all the pam- 
phlets which we have found of service to us in 
our work. This translation work has to be done 
by men or women who understand both languages. 
Then it has to be reviewed by some one else who 
understands both languages to check and see 
whether a correct translation has been made. We 
all know that merely a literal translation of words 
or even a grammatical translation of a sentence, 
may not convey the meaning from the one lan- 
guage over into the other language. When you 
paraphrase in your own language you may change 
the meaning of the sentence. There is that dan- 
ger of changing the meaning in translating. 

We have our translations, to quite an extent, in 
Spanish. We are working on putting them into 
French and Portuguese now. The cost of mak- 
ing translations is very great. It is really slow 
work, requires quite a high degree of ability—a 
much higher degree to translate Rotary literature 
than it does to translate ordinary commercial cor- 
respondence, catalogs and things of that kind. 

For example, consider the Code of Ethics. Con- 
veying in another language the shade of meanings 
in that Code of Ethics requires a person of fine 
education and logical thinking. That person has 
to be compensated. Either you must pay him on 
a word basis, or you must pay him a salary, and 
let him work on your time. Then when you get 
the translation made, it must be reviewed, and 
checkt by not one, but by several. For example, 
a translation into French was sent to seven or 
eight people who presumably were competent to 
decide whether it was a correct translation. Each 
one was askt to return his comments and criti- 
cisms on it. Out of their comments and criti- 
cisms the final translation will be agreed upon. 

When we get thru with translations, then we’ve 
got to put into printed form these translations. 
The printing in foreign languages is slow, and 
costs more than any other printing. 

Another thing. We get the Constitution and 
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By-Laws of the Association translated. Ther 
they are amended or revised. Immediately our 
several translations must be revised and reprinted, 

Then there must be correspondence conducted 
with men in distant cities—not merely corre. 
spondence regarding the organization of a club, 
but with reference to club programs, inter-rela- 
tions of clubs, boys work, education as to Ro- 
tary, business methods, etc., etc. That correspond- 
ence must be conducted by someone who has 
time to do it thoughtfully and carefully, and, if 
possible, do it in the language of the men with 
whom we are corresponding. Translations of 
correspondence in other languages must be mace 
into the English and sent to members of the 
International Board and of the Foreign Extension 
Committee. All this will require additional 
and very competent assistants at Headquarters 
to carry on correspondence. Foreign postage is 
more expensive than domestic postage. Cable- 
grams often must be sent. 

When we organize a new club in North Amer- 
ica, we insist that the District Governor must go 
personally, or appoint a personal special represen- 
tative, the town must be surveyed, the Chairman 
of the Organizing Committee must be carefully 
selected, the club must be watcht over for a time, 
and the nearest club to it must be charged with 
the responsibility of looking after that clu). Ii 
we are going to organize clubs thruout Sout! 
America, France, etc., isn’t it just as impor 
tant that we give the same, and even greater, 4l- 
tention to the work, until we can get «enters 
established in each country that can supery <¢ the 
further organization of clubs there? 

Such attention can be given best by ~ cid! 
representatives sent by the Internationa! \550- 
ciation. Such representatives must be we {ual- 
ified by their understanding of Rotary by 
their knowledge of the language of the itry 
to which they are sent. They must be p octly 
compensated for their time, and traveling road 
requires a liberal allowance for expenses 

These things show why funds are requ | {of 
the foreign extension of Rotary. 
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ROROKOEDSE 


Rotary club is only the local organization to 

achieve a great international purpose. Clubs 
should frequently take an account of stock and see 
how they measure up to the international ideals. 


The first subject of inquiry concerns the relative 
value of the various activities which take place at 
Rotary gatherings. At the start of Rotary there was 
no predetermined type and, as a result, certain activi- 
ties of certain clubs did not answer to the acid test 
of Rotary. 


Let us consider club activities in a general way 
and see what we discover. 


It often happens that the good fellowship of 
Rotary is mistaken for the whole of Rotary. Clubs 
likewise have lookt upon the formation of firm friend- 
ships as their sole reason for existence. The justice 
of criticisms of these two viewpoints is obvious. 


Good fellowship is not the be-all nor the end-all 
of Rotary, but it is the best soil in which the plant 
of Rotary can take root and grow. Good fellowship 
is evidenced by: 


1. The hearty hand-shake. 


The first-name acquaintance. 


2 

8. Chorus singing. 

4. “Stunts” of a certain character. 
5 


. Other kindlinesses shown by members to each 
other. 


6. Courtesy exhibited to presiding officers, 
fellow members and guests. 


7. The gentlemanly demeanor and the thought- 
fulness which characterize the mature business man. 


These, and such as these, are the expressions of 
the good fellowship of Rotary. 


The cordial reception accorded the programs at 
Rotary gatherings should not blind club officers to 
the fact that the constantly changing personnel in 
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some clubs is due to the lack of worth-whiles at the 


meetings. 


It is desirable that the entertainment features be 
subordinate to the educational and business features. 
Rotarians are urged to more work and less play 
solely on account of the time element—the littleness 
of the time available contrasted with the bigness of 
things Rotary sets out to do. 


Work and play should be so differentiated at 
club meetings that members will have no doubt as to 
which is in progress. 


There is, of course, an appropriateness in meet- 
ings especially set aside for pleasure, such as outings, 
minstrel shows, ladies’ nights, etc. 


A few words will cover the variety of entertain- 
ment embraced in the term “stunts.” In general 
those “stunts” which are concerned with roll-calls, 
promoting acquaintance, securing attendance and 
boosting of any type are favorably considered in all 
clubs. There is a growing belief, however, that inane 
horse-play “stunts” and far-fetcht humor “stunts” 
have no place in Rotary’s activities. 

Utilizing the Time 

Having considered the club activities in a general 
way, we now are prepared to delve into the question: 
“How can the luncheons and the evening meetings be 
utilized to the greatest advantage in bettering the in- 
dividual member and the individual member’s busi- 
ness ?” 

The responsibility for carrying into effect the 
stated objects of Rotary and for keeping the club up 
to the International standard rests squarely on the 
president of each club. The fact that club directors 
are indifferent or club committeemen are inactive 
does not shift this responsibility. 

While the programs for the luncheons and 
evening meetings are prepared by the entertainment 
committee, the success of the club requires partici- 
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pation in the planning by the fellowship committee, 
who promote acquaintance and friendship, and the 
public affairs committee, who are interested in mat- 
ters affecting the public welfare. 

The proper procedure in program planning is, 
first, to consider the distribution of time at the 
luncheons and evening meetings, giving priority to 
the more important activities. It should be remem- 
bered tha’ those meetings will accomplish the great- 
est individual good in which the greatest number of 


members participate. 


After the entertainment committee has prepared 
its schedule for the club year, it should be presented 
to the president and board of directors and an entire 
meeting of the board should be devoted to the consid- 
eration of this important matter. 


Luncheons 


HE first half of the luncheon hour is usually de- 

voted to the meal itself and to good fellowship. 
This leaves only twenty-six hours of actual time in 
which to accomplish the more serious work of an 
entire year of fifty-two weekly meetings. For this 
reason each minute has an enhanced value. Can we 
afford to be careless with our time? The fall of the 
chairman’s gavel marks the transition from play to 
work. 

The first claim on the luncheon twenty-six hours 
belongs to those efforts which seek to realize all of 
the latent possibilities and powers of the members. 
The arrangement of the program of talks to accom- 
plish these aims requires considerable thought to give 
a nice balance to two distinct phases of the work, 
namely: 

1. Business talks by members or invited spe- 
cialists. 

2. Lessons in Rotary practice. These are most 


me 


frequently prepared by a special committee, some- 
times called the Committee on the Philosophy of Ro- 
tary, but better named the Round Table of Rotary. 


The opportunity of hearing the member’s talk on 
his own business is regarded by many as one of the 
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greatest privileges afforded by membership in Ro- 


tary. The member-speaker is not disturbed by the 
presence of competitors. He can be candid to the 
extreme limit; he can be truthful without reserve; he 
stands before you as a teacher. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on this opportunity for business 
men. 

Considering the second phase—lessons in Rotary 
—there should be a special luncheon devoted to an 
inspirational talk on Rotary, at least once in every 
six weeks. Exchange of speakers with nearby clubs 
has accomplisht wonders in renewing and furthering 


Rotary doctrine. 

In the education of the individual member his 
self-confidence can be developt by rotating the chair- 
manship, calling for impromptu discussions, etc. By 
this means many a shy, diffident, bashful man has 
been brought out of his shell and made a leader 


among men. 
Second Claim on Luncheon 


The second claim on the luncheon twenty-six 
hours belongs to those efforts which seek: 


1. To establish more fully in the members’ 
minds the highest standards of business morality. 
It is believed that the frequent reading of the Rotary 
code of ethics at meetings, with or without comment, 
afford the best method of accomplishing this better- 


ment. 

2. The unfolding of the chrysalis of service. 
“Rotarians are men eager to grow in capability for 
service.” Absorption of the principles of Rotary 
makes them not only capable, but willing and anxious 
to serve. Service has long since ceast to mean mere 
physical delivery of goods at your back door. Service 
in a Rotarian sense is a mental process. It is an atti- 
tude of mind which relates persons and things with 


action. Each day is writing new meanings into this 


wonder-working word—Service. 

It is less difficult for certain Rotarians, such as 
lawyers, physicians, dentists, ad writers, etc., to ex- 
emplify Rotary Service because the only Service they 
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supply has the personal equation behind it. But 
what about Service in a business or profession where 
there are from a few to hundreds of employes? In 
such instances Rotarians should systematically pro- 
ceed to inoculate their associates and employes with 
the virus of Service, not overlooking the clerk who 
answers the phone, and then follow up the case until 
assured that the virus has taken. 


The third claim on the luncheon twenty-six hours 
belongs to those efforts which strive to help the mem- 
bers’ business thru the opportunity which club mem- 
bership provides. 


The opportunity for increast business is an inci- 
dent of club life, whether the club be organized for 
educational, uplift, athletic or social purposes. It is 
not believed that any full-fledged Rotarian has ever 
assented to the doctrine that members buy from one 
another because they are fellow-members. 


The business world is built on confidence. The 
greater the confidence, the wider its influence in the 
exchange of business. In view of these facts it neces- 
sarily follows that the organization which encourages 
the formation of strong friendships, founded upon 
mutual confidence in reliability and integrity, lays 
the foundations for future business. 


In most clubs there is a natural gravitation of 
the members toward each other in a business way. 
The particular advantage which Rotary provides over 
other clubs is in affording an opportunity at lunch- 
eons and dinners for the seed of acquaintance and 
friendship to grow and to come to fruit more quickly. 


Business between Rotarians is the result of con- 
fidence and friendship, rather than salesmanship; of 
service, rather than promotion. 


Evening Meetings 


HE evening meetings, being of longer duration 

than the luncheons, offer still greater opportuni- 
ties to accomplish the betterment of the individual 
member and the individual member’s business. 


In general the evening programs should be built 
around a well-selected series of inspirational talks. 
A study of a large number of programs for the eve- 





ning meetings shows the following facts: Ladies’ 
Night is usually placed in December, so that they 
may participate in the Chistmas good cheer and be 
part of the splendid charitable work done at that 
time. The first fall meeting and the meeting nearest 
the anniversary of the founding of Rotary are 
usually devoted to talks on Rotary or Rotarian dis- 


cussions. 


For the other evenings the features are not so 
firmly fixt, but the programs in general show recog- 
nition of the value of (a) inter-city visitation from 
nearby clubs; (b) business efficiency talks; (c) office 
equipment and fashion shows; (d) consideration of 
civic questions of all kinds; (e) city building; (f) ex- 
ercises commemorative of national holidays, etc. 


The business sessions of most clubs take place 
at the night meetings immediately after the dinner. 
Time saved by interspersing business details thru the 
dinner is time lost in efficiency and decorum. Bear- 
ing in mind that Rotary is a parliament of business 
men, this portion of the meeting should be conducted 
with business dispatch, formal attention and thought- 
ful consideration being given to all matters pre- 


sented. 


It seems best that new members be introduced at 
the night meetings, and it has become the custom for 
the president on such an occasion to instruct the new 
members on Rotary. This is not only impressive and 
of great value to those who are entering Rotary, but 
it also benefits the membership generally by recalling 
to their minds the ideals and practices of Rotary. 


Service, which is the slogan of Rotary, demands 
that all meetings must be well worth while the time 
of those who attend. No night meeting should ad- 
journ without providing Rotarians with some high 
ground to strive for, and an inspiration to serve well 
in one’s business, in one’s craft or profession, in one’s 
home, and in one’s town, state and country. 

Copyrighted, 1916, by International Association of 
Rotary Clubs; one of four pamphlets prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy and Education for 1915-1916, Guy 
Gundaker, Chairman, and included in the booklet, “A Talk- 
ing Knowledge of Rotary.” 
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Do a Good Turn Daily 


By Walter M. Kiplinger, Deputy National Field Scout Commissioner Boy Scouts of America 


N THIS month of February, 1920, two anni- 
I versaries are celebrated by two organizations 
which have several things in common. Rotary 
celebrates its fifteenth anniversary and the Boy 
Scout movement in America celebrates its tenth 
anniversary. 


The tenth anniversary celebration of the Boy 
Scout movement occurs during the week of Feb- 
ruary 8th to 14th. We are endeavoring to make 
this anniversary mean a great deal, not only to 
boys but to the American nation as a whole. We 
are planning a nation-wide campaign to bring 
the message of scouting to the entire country, 
by encouraging for that week the practice of 
everybody doing a Good Turn Daily. Rotary 
would be a splendid ally in our efforts to turn 
the attention of all the people in the direction 
of service. 

The altruism which existed during the war 
was monumental, but we are gradually slipping 
into a period of national selfishness. It is our 
endeavor, by the means of this campaign, to 
specifically direct the attention of all the people 
to a realization of the need for service to each 
other. 

It would be a great help in this very worthy 
work if each Rotarian of the United States would 
pledge himself to take an active part in this cam- 
paign, and if Rotary meetings during this week 
of February 8th to 14th could be dedicated to 
the Good Turn Daily idea. 

Every Boy Scout is pledged to do a good turn 
daily. The Good Turn is not the performance 
of a regular duty or task. It goes without say- 
ing that a Scout performs these faithfully and 
well, just because he is a Scout. But the Good 
Turn is something more, an extra, voluntary act 
of helpfulness or kindness which comes his way 
to do or which he goes out, knightlike, to seek. 
No Scout may take a tip for service rendered. 
Good Turn service is its own payment. 

















Boy Scouts Help to Keep Their 
Cities Clean 


THE ROTARIAN 


The Good Turn may and does take on civic 
and national aspects, but we are speaking here 
of the personal individual Good Turn, pure and 
simple. 

The Good Turn may mean the guiding of a 
stranger to his destination, binding up an in- 
jured dog’s foot, stopping a runaway horse,*help- 
ing an automobilist to mend a punctured tire, 
feeding and housing winter birds, keeping a 
neighbor’s sidewalk clear of snow, searching for 
a lost child, reporting fire traps and unsanitary 
conditions to the proper authorities, being eyes 
for the blind, feet for the busy, hands for the 
helpless, cheer for the sad. It may mean the 
performance of any one of a thousand deeds of 
helpfulness which may appear in the course of 
the day’s adventures. 

It makes no difference what the service is, pro- 
vided it is a genuine Good Turn, done in the 
true spirit of scout friendliness to all the world. 
“The readiness is all.” 

The Scout is bound by his oath to be “helpful 
to all people at all times.” Little by little, the 
Good Turn habit becomes ingrained in his daily 














Boy Scouts Are Kind to Dumb 
Animals 


conduct and attitude of mind. Helpfulness to 
others becomes not a sporadic, occasionally grati- 
fied impulse, but an essential element of his 
character. 

There are 364,226 Boy Scouts in the United 
States, all more or less consciously acquiring the 
Good Turn habit of acting and thinking and 
feeling. Can any one deny that the Good Turn 
multiplied by thousands and multiplied again by 
the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year 
is going to make an appreciable dent in our 
social order? 

Why should we let Boy Scouts have the 
monopoly of the Good Turn? Why shouldn’t we 
all have a try at it? What if you, and you, and 
you should pledge yourself to the daily Good 
Turn for one week, at least, and see what it 
would feel like? What if everybody in the town, 
every man, woman and child, decided to do the 
same thing and eventually set to work embedding 
the Good Turn as a regular feature of com- 
munity life? As a community and as individ- 
uals, we would come out healthier, happier, richer 
in every way for the experiment. 
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The Boy Scout of America 


Boy Scouts are celebrating their tenth anni- 
versary this week and renewing their obligations 
to the Scout Oath and Law and especially to the 
Daily Good Turn. Why shouldn’t the rest of us 
get into the game and do ourselves a Good Turn? 
Let’s raise our right hands and say all together 

“I pledge myself for the period of one week 
to do a Good Turn every day to somebody or 
something.” 

Let’s have an “era” of good feeling right here 
and now in our town and thank our Boy Scouts 
for showing us the way. 

® 
Safe Business Rules 


In business hours, attend only to business mat- 
ters. 

Confine social calls to the social circles. 

State your business in few words, without loss 
of time. 

Let dealings with a stranger be carefully con- 
sidered, and let tried friendship be duly ap- 
preciated. 

A mean act soon recoils, and a man of honor wil! 
be esteemed. 

Treat all with respect, confide in few, wrong no 
man. 

Never be afraid to say NO, and always be 
prompt to acknowledge and rectify a wrong. 

Leave nothing for tomorrow that should be done 
today. 

Because a friend is polite, do not think his time 
is valueless. 

Have a place for everything, and everything 0 
its place. 

To preserve long friendship keep a short credit 


The way to get credit is to be punctual. 

To preserve credit, do not use it too much. 

Settle often; have short accounts. 

Trust no man’s appearance; appearances 4° 
deceptive. 

Be satisfied, before you give credit, that he whe 
receives it is honest as well as responsi©’. 
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The Portal of Successful Men 


OTARY was organized by the formation of 

the Chicago Club in 1905. The idea was 
conceived by Paul P. Harris, an attorney of Chi- 
cago. The conception was to create in a large 
city the acquaintanceship and fellowship of a 
qnall country town where everybody knows 
everybody else, more or less intimately, and thru 
wch relationship to establish a community inter- 
est, causing men to serve their city and country 
with greater zeal and to uphold the time-honored 
traditions of the home and society to the end of 

ter service for the benefit of all, as exprest 
in the later adopted motto of HE wHo SERVES 
BEST PROFITS MOST. 

Inasmuch as in organization there is strength, 
so in the formation of an organization for the 
purpose of promoting social, civic and commer- 
cial ideals, a wonderful step in the progress of 
humanity was made. Such an organization, by 
its very manner of organization and character of 
conduction, was made especially strong as an 
agent for the promulgation of individual and gen- 
eral community good. 

Rotary cannot be definitely defined. The name 
simply means to rotate or circulate among each 
other, as originally the members visited each, 
other’s places of business and homes, learning 
each other’s troubles and achievements and ren- 
dering such service to each other as was needed. 

I think Rotary can best be considered as an 
attitude of mind, affecting thought and action 
along the lines of fundamental truths and princi- 
ples as interpreted by man. 

While in no sense a religion, it is religious to 
the extent that its tendency is the uplift of the 
individual morally and spiritually, and if such is 
true it moves for a greater state and a higher 
plane of existence for all. 


Periods in Life of Rotarian 


Rotary is not purely altruistic, but on the other 
hand, is fundamentally selfish. But it is what 
may be called the higher selfishness which seeks 
contentment and happiness thru being of service 
to others, the satisfaction of a life lived worth 
while. It wants things for itself only as they may 
be shared with others, regarding itself with ever 
increasing self esteem as it assists in the attain- 
ment of greater life for all. 

There are three great periods in the life of a 
Rotarian, which may be termed the period of 
germination, the period of growth or develop- 
ment, and the period of fruition. 

Let us consider first the period of germination 
: - Rotary idea in one coming into a Rotary 
club. 

A good Rotary man comes into a club for one, 
‘wo, or all of three reasons. These may be termed 
‘elfishness, sociability, and service. 

No man makes a move but which he hopes will 
denefit him in some way or other. The kind of 
benefit desired is just what makes the difference 
between a good Rotarian and a bad member of a 
Rotary club, 

If his selfishness is of the higher sort, the at- 
‘ainment of a self respect, a larger life of service, 
4 desire to take his share in the attainment of a 
sreater life for all, a better home, a better city, a 
better country, a better business in that he may 
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By Anthony W. Smith Jr. 





The Greatness of Men and of 
Nations 


D ID you ever realize that every great 
man that has ever lived and served, 
was, in his personality, a synthesis of two 
opposite qualities which seldom lie to- 
gether in the common man’s life? He that 
is gentle is frequently weak, and he that is 
forceful is frequently unkind. But when 
gentleness and forcefulness are blended 
together in a single personality, the great 
man appears. The man of affairs who de- 
cides things frequently is not thoughtful 
enough. But when a man can pause to 
think and yet promptly come to a decision 
—then we have a George Washington or 
an Abraham Lincoln. And nations are 
great in their national personality in the 
same way that individuals are great. A 
nation is great when and because it com- 
bines within itself powers that usually do 
not go together. The greatest Democracy 
will be the one in which worship of na- 
tional amity and of the spirit of service 
becomes as great as the love of individual 
liberty and of national prosperity. 
—Adapted from Henry Suzzalo. 











gain the love and respect of his employes or part- 
ners in work and render greater service in the 
community, then he comes into Rotary with the 
right sort of selfish ideas. 

If, however, he comes with the thought of per- 
sonal material gain, an opportunity to take advan- 
tage of the respect, honor, and position which 
Rotary may afford him, if he comes with the idea 
of taking as much as he can and giving as little 
as he can, then Rotary for him will turn to ashes 
and he will find himself alone upon the desert of 
crusht hopes, with the dust of disappointment 
tormenting his thirst for another chance and with 
nothing upon the horizon but a mirage of what it 
might have been. 


Desire to Serve Is Natural 


Sociability, the desire to know men and have 
them know us, to have friends and to be a friend, 
helpfulness, and encouragement, sympathy, the 
joy of working together, all of these things are 
the jewels of Rotary, the price of which is only 
a fair exchange. He who would partake of these 
things has no other price with which to buy, no 
matter what of this world’s goods he may have to 
offer. 

And let us be careful of the kind of men who 
would come among us. Let us have men whom 
we care to know all the way thru, not merely the 
name, address and business, but men with whom 
we care to associate and gain that intimate ac- 
quaintanceship which makes for life-long friend- 
ship. There is joy in knowing such men inti- 
mately with that ever-increasing horizon of re- 
spect and esteem. Sociability leads to fellowship 
and fellowship offers opportunity to serve, and so 
we come to the last of the three good reasons why 
a man desires to enter a Rotary club. 

The desire to serve is the natural longing of a 
cultured being, to do something that will make his 
having lived worth while. Not all are Rotarians 
who are in Rotary and many there are without, 
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barred by the fact that someone worthy or un- 
worthy blocks their way. 

Rotary claims no monopoly of service or the 
desire to serve. She offers, however, an oppor- 
tunity for service and an opportunity for success- 
ful achievement. 

And so we come to realize that the man eligible 
for Rotary is so because the years of his life have 
taught him that the big thing after all is how 
much better will be the world for his having been 
in it. He has reacht the point where he knows 
that in order to save his own soul he must lose 
it. He has realized that the best way to do this 
is to know men, and knowing them, join and 
work with them for the betterment of humanity. 

Rotary is a pickt guard of such men. They 
have been tested of their work and strength be- 
fore they have been bidden to enter the shrine of 
fellowship and companionship in this band who 
are, as Rotarians, dedicated to Service. 


Price of Admission 


The price of admission to this privileged clan 
is the cordial hand, the open heart, the generous 
soul, the courageous spirit. He who enters must 
be weighed and not found wanting. His creed 
will be thrown aside as unessential, his business 
cloak will be held to the light to see whether it is 
all service goods and not shoddy, and his sandals 
of principle on which he stands will be examined 
to see how he has walkt in life, and they will go 
down into his soul with the x-ray of good fellow- 
ship to see if he has in it the milk of human kind- 
ness. 

They will know him and he will know them, else 
he may belong, but he has not entered Rotary. 
He may have a selfish interest, a selfish gain, but 
he cannot be of those elect. Those who are of 
the elect have made the effort to know each other, 
and standing in the true light to each other, are 
advancing on the front lines of Service, united 
in fellowship, friendship, and a common under- 
standing unconquerable in humanity’s service. 

A strong definite desire to serve may not al- 
ways be present in the new member, but if the 
soil is good the plant will grow with proper cul- 
ture. In all of us the associations, the opportuni- 
ties, and possibilities develop a desire for greater 
service. Working together with the same general 
aims creates a joy in the doing, perhaps not other- 
wise there. 

There is great satisfaction in taking part, put- 
ting our shoulder to the common wheel and seeing 
it advance against the difficulties and over the 
rough places of life’s highway. 

There is greater zest in accomplishment which 
has to do with all of us than mere personal ac- 
complishment which is too often shallow in its 
loneliness. The things we are after for ourselves 
alone are always just a little way over yonder, 
just beyond our grasp. Some way or other the 
best of life comes to us unsought and unbidden, 
while we are out doing something for the other 
fellow and trying to make the world a better place 
to live in. 


Purpose of Rotary 


I have known some rich men, rich in the ordi- 
nary sense of worldly goods piled up, money like 
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a mountain of coal in the back yard with nothing 
but a small gas furnace in the cellar in which to 
burn it; men with homes riva!ling the Alhambra 
and nobody at home. But the greatest and most 
successful man of all has no such money and no 
such home, but has in his heart the friendship and 
love for all, bought with a life of Service. And it 
will not be shaken off at the grave, but will go on 
beyond, a possession greater than all the wealth 
of worldly goods and it is his thruout all eternity. 


We may not have these things, but under the 
culture and in the environment of Rotary, they 
come to us. Rotary is the place in which the idea 
of service is fostered and developt. Rotary is for 
this purpose and, generally speaking, for no other 
purpose. 

It is sometimes thought and it is often so ex- 
pected of it from without, that Rotary is an or- 
ganization which as such, carries on work for the 
good of some cause or for the good of the public 
at large. This is a mistaken idea, altho there are 
exceptions favorable to this thought and expecta- 
tion. 


Rotary deals with the individual Rotarian pri- 
marily, so moulding his thought and influencing 
his action that he carries out of Rotary with him 
the desire and ability to serve like a soldier of 
fortune, valorously, loyally, and well, under what- 
ever flag offering achievement along the lines of 
the general good. Rotary exerts no influence as 
such upon any other organization, nor does it in- 
terfere in the work of any other organization. Ro- 
tarians, however, are to be found fighting the good 
fight everywhere under many flags of endeavor. 


Exceptions to Rule 


As before mentioned, there are the exceptions. 
The small town may not have organizations cov- 
ering certain fields of service. Rotary steps in 
as an organization and does the work until such 
time as a particular organization takes hold of the 
work. Unusual circumstances, such as floods, 
fires, etc., often make necessary the united effort 
of the Rotary club and, of course, The War made 
necessary not only the entire individual service of 
the Rotarian, but the Rotary club as well. 


And then there is the one thing which is 
fathered by International Rotary, the one thing 
outside of itself for which it has made a special 
department, demanding that all clubs carry a 
standing committee for it, and that is what is 
known as Boys Work. As I happen to be chairman 
of the District Boys Committee, I want to dwell 
upon this a moment. 

I believe that it is the duty of Rotary, as Ro- 
tary, to confine itself to its own distinctive field 
of endeavor. It has a definite work to do in this 
world, and that work is not the work of any or- 
ganization, altho the work of any organized effort 
is the work of any Rotarian. If, however, the 
house is afire and there are no firemen, let those 
who are able put out the fire; and so with Rotary. 

But there is the exception to all this, a universal 
exception, the universal boy. We are the guar- 
dians of cur own boys. We are all guardians of 
“Our Boys.” We are responsible especially for 
our own boy. We are responsible for “Our Boy.” 
It matters to all of us how he thinks, how he does, 
how he will think, and how he will do. 

Helping “Our Boy” 

If there was ever a job distinctly Rotarian out- 
side of its own peculiar field, it is that of helping 
“Our Boy” to think and do right. We in Rotary 
are concerned with the individual. We are em- 
blazoning the standard of the ideals, dimmed with 
the dust of time, and holding them up to the eyes 
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of the man seeking success in things spiritual. 
Rotary satisfies a thirst for better things, the crav- 
ing for something lost. But it is better that “Our 
Boy” shall have it all of his life than that the 
man should have it half of his life. 


The progress of the world lies always with the 
man of tomorrow—the boy of today. We men 
of today realize the shortcomings of our own time 
and hope for a better day. The possibilities of a 
better day lie in “Our Boy.” He belongs to all 
of us, my boy, your boy, our neighbor’s boy, the 
city’s boy, the country’s boy. Let not Rotary 
shirk her part, especially is he her boy. Rotary 
makes men of men, why not of boys? 


Fruition of Rotary 


Rotary can set our boy the great example in 
the daily life of a busy world. She can guard his 
education and mold his environment; she can 
weave the ties of friendship and lend a timely 
hand; she can teach the meaning of true success 
and prove the worth of honesty, squareness, gen- 
erosity of soul, justice, the Golden Rule, and the 
obligation of life itself—to Serve. Let us take 
“Our Boy” by the hand and walk with him. We 
can, as Rotary or as Rotarians, do no bigger or 
better thing. 

As we said, the spirit of Rotary is something 
which a man may have and not be a member of a 
Rotary club. The reverse of this is true of course. 
The spirit of Rotary is a thing indefinable, steal- 
ing upon one unawares and often changing the 
character of the whole life. 


And now we have considered the period of the 
germination and the period of development, let 
us consider briefly the period of fruition and the 
fruits of Rotary. 


I am reminded of the poem by Richard Realf— 
“Indirection” which, I think, is appropriate in this 
connection. 


“Indirection” 


Fair are the flowers and the children, but their 
subtle suggestion is fairer; 

Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it is rarer. 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain thai 
precedes it is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning 
mastered the meter. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth 
the growing; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty scepters 
the flowing; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger 
than he did enfold him, 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer 
hath foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs, the painter is 
hinted and hidden; 

Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the 
sculptor is bidden; 

Under the joy that is felt, lie the infinite issues 
of feeling; 

Crowning the glory revealed, is the glory that 
crowns the revealing. . 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 
symboled is greater; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward 
creator; 

Back of the sound, broods the silence; back of 
the gift, stands the giving; 

Back of the hand that receives, thrill the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone 
by the doing; 
The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the 
heart of the wooing; 
And up from the pits where these shiver 
And up from the heights where those shine, 
Twin voices and shadows swim starward, 
And the essence of life is divine. 
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It is borne out by fact that the home life of a 
man is the better for his having been a Rotarian 
Rotary develops character and it develops hean 
As someone says “it gives a man a chance to pu 
his heart to school.” In other words, it develops 
affection. All of this is reflected in the home: thy 
larger life, the greater experience, the accomplish. 
ment of things worth while, the acquiring of try. 
friends broadens out the home outlook and jp. 
duces a sense of greater security and contentmen, 

Rotary is reflected in the man’s business « 
better service to the public, better treatment o; 
his employes, the application practically of the 
Golden Rule and the Square Deal. It can be seep 
on the balance sheet at the end of the month o; 
year, and it transforms his business from being 
parasite on the public tree to a force at its roo 
of development. 


The public, in the man of Rotary, finds a fac. 
tor for improvement, a force added to its own 
good for a greater community life. 


And now in closing let me say to our new mem 
bers of Rotary: 


You stand at the portal of the chamber of suc- 
cessful men. They greet you and bid you wel. 
come to the cheer and warmth of their com. 
panionship. They cast about you the protective 
circle of human fellowship and make it possible 
for you to become one with them. You are a 
success. You are invited to stand with those who 
are successful, for cooperation in success—true 
success. 

* You have not been askt that you have accumv- 
lated wealth, or acquired fame, or that you have 
inherited nobility. It has been known that you 
have become noble, that you aspire to higher 
ideals—that you desire to broaden your outlook, 
enlarge your sphere of service to your fellow men 
and fulfill to greater purpose the reason of your 


existence. 
The Pot of Gold 


You have claspt hands in solemn agreement 
with Rotarians that you will stand with them 
You do not bring with you things of the market, 
prejudices of the religious creeds, narrow con- 
ceits of political factions; but you come with 
open mind, a heart bursting with big desire for 
service, and a broadening world outlook, which 
sees down the vista of time with a clear vision o! 
the infinite possibility of accomplishment. The 
pot of gold is the perfect home, the perfect work- 
ing field, a perfect world. The gold is never ob- 
tained; the virtue is in the aim and the never- 
ceasing effort. 

You will know success, success that satisfies 
and brings happiness, success as you have never 
known it before, it matters not what have been 
your acquirements. Rotary offers much; it is the 
open sesame to many beautiful things, but it re 
quires all you have to give. You must lend 4 
hand, a mind, a heart and be one of them; com- 
ing to do, not to have done for you. The door 
of wonderful opportunity is open to you. Ro 
tarians stand on the farthermost brink of the 
world’s achievernent. They are the first to step 
into the mysteries of new fields, they stand in the 
prow of the vessel, the first to enter unknown seas 
of new ideals. i 

Learn to love Rotary. They who are living » 
Rotary congratulate you. May you also live 1. 





Note: Anthony W. Smith, Jr., is, past pres 
dent of the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
foregoing was an address delivered at the installo- 


tion meeting of the Rotary Club of Uniontown, 


Pa., in October, 1979. 
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Help Save 15,000 Children 


By C. W. Price, General Manager, National Safety Council 


LMOST every Rotarian drives an automo- 

bile and many Rotarians are at the head 
of business enterprises in which hundreds of 
motor trucks are used. Every Rotarian, there- 
fore, has a personal interest in Safety; as a public- 
spirited citizen, he should be interested ig the 
problem of public safety, especially in the very 
serious problem—the growing number of deaths, 
resulting trom automobile accidents. 

Rotarians who have not given thought to this 
problem will be interested in the figures indicat- 
ing the alarming proportions that the public acci- 
dent problem is rapidly assuming. 

In 1910 there were 400,000 automobiles in the 
United States and out of every 100,000 popula- 
tion during that year, two and one-third persons 
were killed by automobiles; 

In 1917 there were 3,000,000 automobiles in 
the United States and nine and one-sixth persons 
out of every 100,000 population were killed by 
automobiles—10,000 deaths! 

In 1919 more than 6,000,000 automobiles and 
motor trucks were in operation in the United 
States—that is, an automobile or truck to every 
sixteen persons. 

These figures and other records in the hands of 
the National Safety Council show conclusively 
that the number of deaths resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents is increasing in almost exact 
mathematical ratio with the increase in the num- 
ber of automobiles. 

Looking forward to five years hence, it is clear 
that unless something is done to check this situa- 
tion the toll of automobile deaths will be appal- 
ling. What can be done? This is a question in 
which every Rotarian—because he is a man who 
has at heart not only himself and his family, but 
his community and his country—is vitally inter- 
ested. 


Preventing Street Deaths in Accidents 


In industry it has been demonstrated that it is 
possible to eliminate 75 per cent of all fatal and 
serious accidents. This has actually been accom- 
plisht in hundreds of the plants of the members 
of the National Safety Council. The recent Na- 
tional Railroad Accident Prevention Drive, in only 
two weeks of concentrated effort, reduced acci- 
dents one-third to two-thirds on-all the railroads 
operated by the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, 

Three cities, where public safety work has been 
developt, have had experiences which convinced 
us that street accidents can be controlled to the 
same degree as industrial accidents. I refer to 
the experiences of Rochester, N. Y., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. The experience at St. 
Louis, where public safety has been organized and 
promoted in the same thorogoing manner as in- 
dustrial safety, demonstrates the fact that public 
salety can be organized in any community as ef- 
fectively as the National Safety Council has or- 
ganized industrial safety in some 15,000 plants, 
including every industry in which there is a seri- 
ous accident hazard. 


The National Safety Council, which until about 
4 year ago devoted all its resources to industrial 
safety, is now turning its attention to public and 
school safety, and, with the cooperation of its 
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Lots of fun, but the cause of many accidents. 
Children like to climb over railroad cars, but they 
should be taught not to do it. 


members who employ some 6,000,000 workers, is 
planning to reach every city and school in the 
country. 

Public and school safety are developing far 
more rapidly than did industrial safety and the 
reason for this can be found in the alarm felt by 
serious-minded citizens in every community be- 
cause of the rapid increase in deaths on the 
streets. During recent years, scattered efforts 
have been made in safety education in various 
sections of the country—efforts that have not 
been very fruitful because there has been no or- 
ganized plan for instruction in accident preven- 
tion. Now, for the first time in the history of 
education, a thorogoing plan of teaching safety 
has been workt out at St. Louis. So successful 
has this plan been that the National Safety Coun- 
cil has undertaken a nation-wide campaign to se- 
cure its adoption in every city in the United 
States. 


Making Streets and Homes Safe 


The use of this plan in the schools of St. Louis 
during the last year demonstrated that the teach- 
ing of accident prevention has the effect not only 
of developing habits of safety in school children, 
but thru them of bringing safety directly into the 
home where the parents are led to take a new 
attitude toward safety. 

I have said a good deal about what individual 
Rotarians can do to make our streets and homes 
safe. Let me now point out a few things that a 
Rotary club can do to promote this movement. 
The Rotary clubs, because they are made up of 
men of character and of influence in their re- 
spective local communities, can take the initiative 
in securing the cooperation of city officials in or- 
ganized public safety work. Detailed information 
of what should be done in a public safety cam- 
paign and how it should be done can be obtained 
from the National Safety Council on request. 
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Theoughtless children and 
adults walk over railroad tracks at places where 
they are not supposed to cross. Many fatal acci- 
dents result. 


Dangerous work! 


Every Rotary club and every individual Ro- 
tarian can bring influence to bear on the local 
school board to adopt the St. Louis plan of educa- 
tion in accident prevention and to follow up this 
work by seeing that the plan is actually carried 
out. 

A Rotary club can secure the cooperation not 
only of city officials, but of almost all city de- 
partments such as the police force, courts, coron- 
er’s office, and other branches of municipal gov- 
ernment and the aid of wide and continued pub- 
licity in the local newspapers. 

I am fully convinced that if all the Rotary 
clubs of the United States should pledge them- 
selves to this movement, they could put across 
the safety idea in one year and reach every school 
house in this country with a gospel that would 
save 15,000 children for us every year, and at 
least an equal number of men and women who 
otherwise will be sacrificed thru their own care- 
lessness or the carelessness of automobile and 
motor truck drivers. 
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Fifteen Years Ago—and Now. 


IFTEEN years ago this month the first Rotary Club 

was organized in Chicago by Paul P. Harris and three 
friends. Two of these four original Rotarians still are 
members of the Chicago Rotary Club; they are Paul and 
Silvester Schiele. Schiele was the first president of the 
‘ first Rotary Club. 

In the fifteen years since February 23rd, 1905, Paul 
Harris and Silvester Schiele have seen Rotary grow, and 
helpt in that growth, from one club of four members to 
nearly 600 clubs with fifty thousand members, in four con- 
tinents—North America, South America, Europe and Asia. 


Rotary was organized as a protest by the individual 
against the loneliness of a large city; to prove that friend- 
ship in business is possible—and profitable; to demon- 
strate that the doing of any labor which the world needs 
dignifies the doer; to establish the truth that service per- 
formed for the love of service brings a reward far greater 
than does service performed for the sake of the reward. 


Rotarians have just cause to be proud of the record 
made by Rotary, in material growth, in spiritual accom- 
plishments, in service to the human race. 

* * * 
Individualism. 
. HE country of the birth place of Rotary is a country 
where individualism has flourisht since it was settled 
by the white race. The dominant strain of the people who 
have developt that country—the speakers of English—has 
been the development of the individual. 


The New World was a great field for this development. 
A great continent, rich in material resources, sparsely set- 
tled by a nomadic people, devoid of traditions and prece- 
dents either to hamper or to help the development of a 
new race, North America from the Rio Grande to the 
Arctic Ocean was good soil for the growth of individual- 
ism. In that section embraced within the limits of the 
United States, this growth was particularly rapid and 
vigorous. 

It is not surprising that in such soil Rotary should be 
born and should grow so rapidly. Rotary, fundamentally, 
is devoted to the development and betterment of the indi- 
vidual, wherever the individual comes into contact with 
others. Rotary helps the individual to understand and to 
appreciate his interdependence with other individuals, the 
necessity for co-operation. 

Rotary, at the same time, teaches that the world can 
progress only as the individuals making up this world 
progress, and that for each one this progress must begin 
with self. 


* * * 


Changing Standards. 


| ee some time prior to the birth of Rotary there had 
been wonderment in the minds of many Americans as 
to whether the growth of individualism had not outpaced 
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the necessary development of the spirit of co-operation. 
These thinkers were asking if American individualism was 
not becoming too self-centered, too brutally careless of the 
rights and progress of others. They were wondering if in. 
dividualism were not becoming sublimated selfishness. 


Doubtless such questions were stirring in the mind of 
Paul Harris when he saw the evil of competitive selfish- 
ness, and believed that an organization could be formed 
that would oppose this evil to some extent. 


In the fifteen years which have elapsed since the birth 
of the first Rotary Club, the standards of the world have 
been changing—the business standards, the political stand- 
ards, the religious standards. The World War, begun to 
establish the right of national individualism to be selfishly 
supreme, found the greater strength arrayed upon the side 
of national co-operation and friendliness. 

It is not possible to measure how much Rotary has con- 
tributed to these changing and improving standards. But 
those who have followed the growth of Rotary know that 
it has contributed greatly to the forward movement. 


They know, too, that Rotary has the opportunity to 
make greater contributions to the betterment of the world. 
and they are convinced that these contributions will be 


made. 
ae * Hk 


The Other Fellow. 


OMEONE has called Rotary “The Other Fellow Club.” 
While the title is not comprehensive enough to describe 

all of Rotary, it does fittingly describe one of its principles. 
A due regard for the other fellow, a kindly consideration 
for him, a sympathetic interest in his welfare and prog- 
ress, a friendly competition with him when competition is 
necessary, all of these theughts and deeds are essential 
parts of Rotary’s purpose to help its members grow in 
capability for service. But the altruism of Rotary is prac- 
tical ; it consists more of deeds than words; more of action 
than speculation. And its practice benefits all parties. 


* * * 


How to Avoid Criticism 


| ges HUBBARD gave instructions to a man who 
wished to avoid criticism. They were “Say nothing, 
do nothing, be nothing!” This is sensible, practical advice. 
However, the man who proposes to profit by it must stop 
and think twice. If he is going to be something, if he is 
going to dare criticism, will he be strong enough to stand 
up under it? If not, he had best avoid it and remain one 
of the crowd, unknown, unwept, unsung. However, it does 
not suffice merely to be indifferent to criticism. Indiffer- 
ence is not always the proper response. Oftentimes crit- 
icism must be answered and disarmed or converted, But 
the greatest and finest response is recognition of the just- 
ness of the criticism, where it is just, accompanied by 4 
sincere effort to remedy the fault. 
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Rotary’s Foreign Extension. 


T is .ome task to introduce the great ideals of Rotary 
| and the unique customs of Rotary into. forty nations 
differing from each other in industrial development, cus- 
toms, habits and business practices, and speaking every 
tongue used by civilized men. It is some task to construct 
and institute a world-wide international organization that 
can be administered as an international organization 
among forty such nations. 

There is nothing in the recorded history of the world 
to indicate that such things can be done successfully. 
Rotarians, however, are men of faith and optimism and 
determination. They know that the world needs Rotary 
and they propose that the world shall have Rotary. The 
ways will be discovered and the means must be forth- 
coming. 

Rotary is the world’s practical ideal. In the spirit of 
love it will construct and establish—neither palaces nor 
prisons—but righteous relations among men of each com- 
munity, among men of each nation, and at the same time 
among men of all nations. Rotary is the silken cord which 
will pull ashore the cables of international relations. 

Funds greater than are available out of the present 
income of the association are needed to carry on Rotary’s 
foreign extension. It is a work that must be done without 
further delay, but it must be with the greatest care and 
wisdom. The International Board and the Committee on 
foreign Extension have authorized the acceptance of con- 
tributions of funds for this work. Are there Rotarians 
who want to make a contribution to the peace of the world 
and the suecess of mankind? 


He who gives quickly, gives doubly. 


* * x 
A Mark to Shoot At. 


og the fourth consecutive year more than 90 per cent 

of the advertising contracts with Tue Rotarian have 
deen renewed. This magazine thus has establisht a record 
which few, if any magazines of national or international 
circulation have equalled or will equal. It is a mark for 
the magazine world to shoot at. It is a record which 
speaks eloquently of the value as an advertising medium 
of The Magazine of Service. 

* * * 


Consumption vs. Production. 


UPPOSE you were the only human being on earth. 

You would be compelled to produce your food, or 
starve. (The production might consist simply in gather- 
Ing the food which a prodigal nature had provided, but 
you would have to expend energy even to do that.) You 
would have to produce the lumber or dig out the stone 
with which to build your shelter. You would have to pro- 


duce cloth (of wool or cotton or bark or leaves or 
leather) with which to clothe yourself. You would have 
‘0 gat. r the wood or the coal with which to keep yourself 
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warm. Thus your minimum necessities would be supplied 
—but at the cost of production measured in terms of 
mental and physical energy expended. If you didn’t work 
with mind and hand you would not live long. If you 
wanted a higher standard of material living, you would 
have to work harder and produce more, in kind if not in 
quantity. Modern civilization is complex and requires a 
large expenditure of effort for each individual. That 
these efforts are divided and subdivided, and specialized 
and respecialized, does not change the fact that consump- 
tion depends upon production—or the supply will be short. 
The trouble with the world today is a shortage of energy 
properly expended. 


’ 
hc Pa 


’ 


Scientizing Business. 


EVERAL years ago Paul Harris spoke of scientizing 
acquaintances—thereby coining the verb “to scientize” 
—that is, to put things on a scientific basis. The Harv- 
ard Bureau of Business Research is doing something of 
this sort for business. Since 1911 the University, primarily 
for teaching purposes, has been gathering reliable and up- 
to-date data regarding everyday business method prob- 
lems. The results of this research are furnisht in bulle- 
tins available to business men. Some of these bulletins are: 
Management problems in retail grocery stores; Operating 
expenses in the wholesale grocery business; Depreciation 
in the retail shoe business; System of operating accounts 
for hardware retailers. The receipts from the sale of these 
bulletins are used solely to cover a portion of the expense 
of collecting and summarizing the data publisht. Many 
manufacturers and merchants have already utilized the 
results of this research to advantage. Other Universities 
are making, or soon will be making, a similar contribution 
to scientizing of business. 


* * * 


Why Woolen Clothing Is High 


F every ounce of wool in the world were made into 16- 

ounce cloth (comparatively light weight) there would 
be but 3 1/5 yards for each inhabitant of the United States 
and Europe; not enough to make a suit of clothes; nor 
would there be any left over for the people of Canada 
and the rest of the world. There would be no wool left 
for blankets, overcoats, carpets, automobile robes, felts 
for boots, and a hundred other articles in which wool is 
used. People are said to be paying big prices for wool 
suits that are not pure virgin wool, but that in many in- 
stances contain “shoddy.” This is old wool that has been 
workt over. It is said there are no scientific tests that 
will reveal the presence of “all wool shoddy” in garments. 
This is the reason why the National Sheep and Wool 
Bureau of America advocates the passage of a national 
“Truth in Fabric” law, making it impossible for anyone, 
from the first factor of distribution to the retailer, to sell 
“shoddy” clothes for pure, virgin wool. 
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A Business Rule for 1920 


By B. F. Harris, Chairman I. A. of R. C., Committee on Business Methods 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—The first suggestion of 
this year’s I. A. of R. C. Committee on Business 
Methods were given in last month’s issue. Sim- 
ilar suggestions are expected to follow each 
month. ) 

BRAHAM LINCOLN typified the Rotary 

spirit—the finest spirit of Americanism. 
He gave us this business rule for 1920: “I am 
not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I 
am not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live 
up to what light I have.” All of Rotary is there, 
and it is Retary’s duty to increase the Light. 

The Public is the Boss of everyone who goes 
beyond his own threshold, and to some extent, 
within his threshold. The Public makes or breaks 
us, according as we serve it, and service rendered 
is the cause, and reward obtained, the effect. 


Character and the confidence it begets, good 
will and the trade that it brings, are the only 
solid assets of a business. Good will is created 
by good methods, but the Public can always 
take it back. 


The old English common-law doctrine, Caveat 
Emptor—let the buyer beware—is written in the 
law of aimost every nation in Rotary. Rotary 
reverses that doctrine, making the buyer aware 
that every Rotarian transaction is measured by 
the Service scale. 

Rotarians know that honesty is the best “pol- 
icy,” yet they follow it for its own spiritual and 
economic sake. They are all for the true-blue 
Truth, and the “money back” principle. 

Service and Government, Life and Business 
Methods, are the means and the instruments for 
a better distribution of human welfare. 


Service demands the least indirection, and the 
fewest go-betweens. 

If we do our duty as Rotarians; as real citi- 
zens of a representative democracy in all our 
various relationships, and particularly with em- 
ployee and customer, is there need for outside 
organizations with added tax and hampering lim- 
itations on ability and aspiration? 


Be square with your co-workers; make them 


realize you are square. Unless you do, produc- 
tion will constantly worry you. Unless they 
know, unless their viewpoint is right, you and 
they will be losers. If workers think right, they 
act right. There is one thing they must know: 
“It is work well done that determines earning 
power!” 

Now, think over these notions: 


1. Every city with a Rotary club has a 
Chamber of Commerce or business men’s organ- 
ization, to membership in which every reputable 
citizen is eligible. This is the democratic busi- 
ness organization of the community, and should 
be a potent and progressive institution. Every 
Rotarian should be an active member of this 
home organization; it should really be one of the 
conditions precedent to his membership in 
Rotary. 


2. Business as well as Rotary ethics forbid 
any effort to commercialize Rotary, and the old 
idea of Rotary “statisticians” is dead. How- 
ever, one cannot help but feel that there is a 
fine, high-minded, fraternal throb back of the 
suggestion of Walter Burton, President of the 
Brooklyn (New York) Rotary Club. In The 


Weekly Letter of December 8th, we reaq: 
“Any reader who knows of a Rotarian who cay 
handle all or any part of a contract for 100,099 
phonograph cabinets (total order about $3,009. 
000) would render a real Rotary service by wir. 
ing Walter C. Burton.” 

3. Nothing we need to know quite so much 
as the facts about ourselves. The first thing 
business man wants is an inventory. It has o¢. 
curred to us that every Rotary Club would be 
greatly interested in a census or inventory of its 
membership, which would indicate the reach and 
ramifications of Rotary, and its business and 
social importance in the community—for ip. 
stance, the number of Rotarian employes, classi- 
fied; total payroll; value of product, or sales: 
foreign trade; co-operation plans, and other 
points of vital interest. A big city Rotary secre- 
tary writes: “The idea appeals to me greatly, es. 
pecially for the good it could do in each con- 
munity, indicating to that community, among 
other things, the vital part Rotary plays.” 

REMEMBER—The Test of Rotary, and of 
every Rotarian, is in the manner or method he 
employs and the ethics he follows in his every- 
day contact with his Public—customer or em- 
ployee. 

“Give us this day our daily bread, we pray 
And give us too, dear Lord, our daily thoughi, 
That our poor souls may strengthen as they ought, 
And starve not on the husks of yesterday. 

As chairman of the Committee on Business 
Methods I urge: First—criticism of the ideas and 
suggestions made in this column—then, any ideas 
of your own on “Business Methods.” 

B. F. Harris, Champaign, Illinois. 
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attlefields of Battered Belgium 


By Alfred Peters, Hon. Secretary of the Rotary Club of Sheffield, England 


| had seen a good deal of war condi- 
in France, I had never managed to 
surely one of the most historic battle- 


A‘ 


visit Yp 

fields, | decided to go. Accompanied by a 
friend we left London on Tuesday, July 29th, on 
the 8:45 boat express for Dover. We made the 
mistake not at once going thru the passport 
office, n arrival at Dover, and so found our- 
selves at the end of a long queue. 

Eventually, however, we got thru with little 
trouble and boarded the Pierre de Coninck, 
one of the fine steamboats belonging to the Bel- 
gian Government. We steamed for Calais, and 
halfway ecross I was struck with the similarity of 
the appearance of both the cliffs of France, now 
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Place of First Poison Gas Attack by the 
Germans—River Yser and the Bridge 


well in sight, and the cliffs of Dover, still quite 
clearly to be seen. 


We arrived at Ostend at 3 o’clock, after a run 
of 3’2 hours under very comfortable conditions. 
One’s heart was touched by seeing the relatives 
on the pier waiting to welcome returning 
relugees. 

We were soon out to see Ostend, and were 
greatly interested in the array of naval guns 
placed along the esplanade, witnessing to the 
gruelling our men must have received when they 
ventured to attack the Belgian coast. There was 
plenty of evidence all along the front of the 
efiective firing of the guns of our navy, and it 
was pleasing to note how carefully the firing had 
been direcled so as to do as little damage as 
possible to the civilian population. 

Across the harbor were the fortifications occu- 
pied by the Germans during the war, with great 
shelters for the men and every preparation made 
for a long stay. It was interesting to enter some 
of the dugouts, especially those of the German 
officers, and see the tiles laid on the floors and 


the well-made window frames to let in light and 
alr 

; The following morning after the usual French 
sreakfast of rolls and butter and cafe au lait, we 


went out to view the Hindenburg battery with 
its heavy guns in their armor plate shelters, and 


‘0 see two of our torpedo boats aground on the 
beach ch were sent out to block the Ostend 
harbor ; 


Aft nch—and that meal like all the others 


was \ satisfactory and most enjoyable—we 
Proce by tram to Zeebrugge, there to see 
the f 1s Mole and harbor which was such 
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The Cathedral at Ypres, Belgium, as the 

Germans Left It. The Photos on this 

Page were Taken by S. Loveday of Lon- 
don, England 








What the Germans Left of the Wonder- 
ful Cloth Hall at Ypres, Belgium 

















How the Germans Left Poelcapple, 
Belgium 


an important submarine base for the German 
navy. 

It was a very wonderful sight, extending about 
a mile into the sea, built of huge masses of rock 
and concrete, and one would have said before 
this war, practically invulnerable, but thanks to 
the ingenuity of the British navy who filled a 
submarine full of dynamite and sent her full tilt 
at the Mole, a tremendous breach was made and 
such serious damage done that a considerable 
check must have been given to the work of over- 
hauling the German boats. 


Captain Fryatt’s Boat 


This Mole, like the front at Ostend, held every 
few yards powerful naval guns, pointing out to 
sea, and woe betide any craft that came within 
range of them. Across the harbor’s mouth lay 
the Brussels, sunk in order to try to prevent 
the ingress and egress of the German submarines. 
This boat is famous because it was once com- 
manded by that hero and martyr, Captain Fryatt. 

On the Mole we found a lawn tennis court, 
runs for poultry, huge concrete shelters and work- 
shops, with quarters for the men engaged there, 
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and tremendous traveling cranes, and, in fact, 
everything that engineering skill could suggest 
to make the place as complete as possible. 

All the way from Ostend to Zeebrugge there 
were scenes of desolation. Still, we were im- 
prest with the optimism and courage of the re- 
turning refugees who had fixt up little huts and 
tents and were supplying food and refreshment 
to the visitors who in large numbers were begin- 
ning to go over. 

We returned by tram to Ostend and were 
amused at the first, second and third class ar- 
rangements. There were no third class tram cars, 
and if you wanted to travel third class you stood 





Tanks in the Ypres Salient 


on the outside platform of the second class. I 
have sometimes seen the front and rear platforms 
crowded to danger point with practically nobody 
traveling inside. How the motorman and the 
conductor manage to carry out their duties is a 
mystery I have not yet fathomed. 

The next day was to be the star day of the 
whole trip, when we were to travel by motor 
char-a-banc accompanied by Messrs. Cook’s 
guide for 100 miles thru the battlefields of Ypres 
It was an impressive tour, and one that can never 
be forgotten. 

For the first few miles from Ostend, as we 
went inland from the coast, we saw little or no 
damage, and then in a most remarkable manner 
we seemed to cross an invisible line and enter 
into a district which, so far as I could see, had 
nothing at all in common with the district we 
had just left. 

There was hardly a house standing. All the 
bridges had gone. Even the trees were blasted 
with the poison gas, and no longer stood erect and 
strong and beautiful, but minus branches, leaves 
and even bark, were gaunt and ragged and deso- 
late. I think one of the most impressive sights 
I have ever seen in my life was the forest thru 
which we went, composed of nothing but these 
gaunt and naked tree trunks. 


The Tragedy of Ypres 
Our first stopping place was Dixmude, more 
dreadful than other places we had seen, only be- 


cause it was larger. We were greatly toucht 
by the sight of a few refugees who had returned 
to their desolate home, of which only part of 
the lower portion remained, where they were liv 
ing until it could be rebuilt. 

After half an hour’s stay at Dixmude we mo- 
tored right on, without a stop, to Ypres, and there 
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a scene of desolation met our view, more terrible 
perhaps than any we saw anywhere else, only be- 
cause so many of the buildings blown to atoms 
were famous thruout the world for their archi- 
tectural beauty and their extreme age. 

There was a notice in front of the remains of 
the famous Gothic Cloth Hall which read, “Noth- 
ing of any description must be removed from this 
ground. This is holy ground, to be kept for all 
time as a memorial”; and a similar notice on 
Canada Hill where the gallant Canadians stayed 
the German onrush when that first attack of 
poison gas had caused British and French troops 
to give way. “This ground has been given by 
the Belgian Government to Canada. Nothing 
must be touched.” 

All around Ypres thousands of British sol- 
diers, Chinese laborers and German prisoners 
have been working since the Armistice, and were 
then hard at work trying to get order out of 
chaos, collecting the shells, of which there are 
many thousands used and unused, finding the 
bodies of the dead, either British, French, Bel- 
gian or German, and giving them proper burial. 
The streets of Ypres are now something like tidy 
and Nature was trying to cover up the ravages 
of war with a mantle of green, and here and 
there in the most desolate spots the poppy was 
fiourishing in all its red glory. 

We had luncheon in a large wooden hut con- 
taining two or three rooms, and a first-class 
luncheon it was. How the people managed to 
get supplies was a remarkable thing. It was 
strange to see the English A. S. C. wagons pass- 
ing thru the streets; to see the Chinese laborers 
walking up and down; to see the little steam rail- 
way with its loaded wagons; and to meet with 
these scenes of busy activity in one of the most 
desolate spots in Belgium. 

We explored some of the underground passages 
which ran for some considerable distance, and 
everywhere met evidences of the Belgian enter- 
prise in little cafes and tents erected for the 
supply of souvenirs. 


Derelict War Tanks 


After leaving Ypres we made a detour of 
the battlefield, passing on our way ten derelict 
British and German tanks, some of them with 
the whole of the inside mechanism blown up. 
We also past gangs of German prisoners and 
Chinese laborers hard at their gruesome tasks. It 
was deeply moving to see the huge military ceme- 
teries, in each of which hundreds of our brave 
fellows are sleeping their last sleep; but even 
more pathetic were the single graves here and 
there, some of them amongst the ruins of the 
villages, their little crosses denoting where some 
English lads now lay. 


The road was, of course, markt by huge shell 
holes, across which planks had been laid. We 
sometimes wondered as we bumped over them 
whether we would really get across or go thru. 


It was interesting to note at one village the 
schoolmistress at work again with just a handful 
of little children who had returned with their 
people. 

We returned to Dixmude for tea and then 
motored on to Moere. Close to this place and 
cleverly hidden in a wood was one of the Ger- 
man “Big Berthas,” a huge monster of a gun, 
which for some time sent shells every twenty 
minutes into Dunkirk, 28 miles away. 

Making our way back to our motor char-a- 
banc, we set off on the last few miles, reaching 
Ostend about six o’clock, in ample time for din- 
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ner. We set off by the eight o’clock train on 
Friday to Ghent, spending the morning there 
examining in the Cathedral St. Bavon those very 
wonderful Van Dyck masterpieces, to view which 
travelers have come from all parts of the world. 
These priceless paintings were all hidden during 
the German occupation. 


Unfortunately for Ghent, the Germans made 
the city their Army Headquarters. This meant 
that the Army had to be supplied with food be- 
fore the civilians got anything, with the result 
that today 7,000 people in Ghent are suffering 
from consumption due to starvation. 


Thanks to the German occupation, however, 
the buildings, with the exception of the railway 
station, were uninjured. This latter, a very fine 
structure covering a great deal of ground, was 
blown up completely five days before the Armis- 
tice was signed. So complete was the work of 
destruction that until recently the trains had to 
be switcht round into the streets of the city so 
as to avoid the station altogether. : 


I might remark here that all our traveling on 
the Belgian railways was done in German car- 
riages, which compared very unfavorably indeed 
with similar carriages in this country. 


Outside Ghent we noticed a number of dummy 
tanks made of wood. 


After spending the morning at Ghent, we re- 
traced our footsteps to Bruges, and at once fell 
in love with this most delightful of Belgian towns. 
Our visit to Bruges was a fine tonic after the 
battlefields we had so lately left, and helpt to 
make us more than ever grateful that England 
had been spared war on her own shores. 


On the Saturday morning we went over the 
sand dunes to Breedne to view some more Ger- 
man guns and dugouts. It was while making our 
way out to this one time very charming seaside 
resort and now a scene of desolation, that we 
came across a little German cemetery, and light 
was thrown on the peculiar German mentality 
which could place a monument to two dead Ger- 
man officers, which read “Here Rests in God.” 
but to the German privates lying there could 
only say, “Here Rests,” apparently thinking that 
a private was not worthy to rest in God. 


A Scene of Desolation 


Returning in good time for lunch we made 
an early start by steam tram for Nieuport, and 
had the greatest surprise in finding a Spot so 
close to Ostend which was even more completely 
wiped out than Ypres. No words of mine could 
adequately describe the terrible scenes of de- 
struction. Not a single house was standing com- 
plete, many of them with not even the four walls 
standing, the churches completely destroyed, the 
footpaths blockt with debris and yet hope spring- 
ing up as shown by the refugees who were already 





Education in its broadest sense must be 
compulsory and vocational. Children 
must be taught to work with the hands. 
When a boy is physically or mentally 
unfit for a mechanic or an agriculturist, 
it is time enough then to try to make a 
lawyer out of him, but the selection of his 
vocation or profession should be made by 
a board of vocational experts, and not by 
an indulgent mother or a_ whimsical 
maiden aunt.—John D. Kuster. 
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beginning to straggle back, and to ; ; 
again in the ruins of their shattered ho» 0; 
We noticed the sluice gates of the ¢:nals and 
all the bridges were smasht to atom:. 
where was desolation, and but for th: returning 


ie down 


Every. 


refugees, one would say—despair. This was cor. 
tainly one of the most impressive afternoons of 
our stay. Having had a strenuous wee, we gig 
not do a great deal that Sunday, but 2 o'clock 
on Monday morning found us on our way to 
Brussels, where we arrived about 11 a. m. (Qy 
intention was not to spend very much time jp 
Brussels, but to make our way to Louvain ang 
Malines, returning to Brussels in the evening 
for a better view of it, and so 1:26 found us on 
our way to Louvain, which we reacht about bali 
an hour later. Directly we left the station we 
were faced with scenes of desolation, for the stree 
stretches on a straight line and the houses, hote| 
and shops on both sides, with few exceptions 
were smasht to atoms. 


Fortunately, the glorious Hotel de Ville was 
not spoiled. This beautiful Gothic building, con. 
sidered to be one of the finest town halls in 
Europe, with its 328 carved stone statues outside, 
each resting on a stone bracket, carved to repre. 
sent some scene from the old or new Testament. 
has not been damaged, and is well worth a visit 


The University, however, is completely ¢e. 
stroyed, together with its library of 150,000 books, 
the walls having to be, kept in place by huge 
bauiks of timber. Six thousand students attended 
this University, as for generations Louvain ha: 
been noted as a seat of learning. 


From Louvain we went to Malines, not so 
much to see the destruction there, which is not 
considerable, but to examine some of the fine old 
Flemish houses, and the glorious Cathedral 
tower which has made Malines famous. 


The Rival of Paris 


We reacht Brussels on the return journey a 
6:26 at night, and after dinner walkt thru the 
streets of the city until about 11 p.m. We were 
greatly imprest with this modern Belgian city 
which is supposed in many respects to rival Paris 
the French spoken being even purer than that 
spoken in the French capital. Here, as every- 
where else, the dogs were in evidence, going 
about their day’s work in a most business-like 
manner. We saw the hotel where the German 
Army officers were quartered and heard storie: 
of their wanton destructiveness. 


It was with sincere regret that we left Brus- 
sels at 10:20 the next morning for Ostend, de- 
parting from there at 2 o’clock for dear old 
England. 

As we steamed out of the harbor we gaz 
with great interest at the Vindictive, the de 
stroyer which, facing terrible odds, first of all 
sought to block up the mouth of the harbor @! 
Zeebrugge, and failing in that did eventually 
block up the harbor at Ostend. 

This was one of the most’brilliant feats in @! 
our naval history, for the Germans were expect: 
ing us and had their heavy guns trained 
against the harbor mouth, ready to blow out 0! 
the water any enemy craft which ventured 
therein. 

It was a worthy closing scene to eig!t ‘ays 
of intense interest, and brought home to us ” 
a way nothing else could have done, the rig 
of our soldiers and sailors in their sucessful 
endeavors to save us from a fate as bad, or ore, 
even than that of Belgium. 
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is approaching when Rotarians will 
consider “timber” for the office of 


~ HE 


District Governor. 
May | your attention to some very impor- 
rant considerations in this connection? 
The of District Governor requires first 


who is both willing and able to give 


0! all al , . 
very generously of his time, for the proper con- 
duct of office will require considerable of 
his time ‘ 7g : 
He must make an official visit to each club in 
the district at least once, and he should attend 
the institution meeting of each new club organ- 
ized in his district. 
Also, he will be expected to be in attendance at 


one or more of the meetings of his club execu- 
meeting of On-to-Convention Commit- 


He will be the presiding officer of the District 
Conference. 

He will have to attend the Annual Interna- 
tional Conventions immeciately preceding and fol- 
lowing his term of servie, and he must attend 
the “International Council” meeting in Chicago. 

He will have to receive some visitors at his 
office from the clubs in his district. 

He must give much thought to the problems of 
his district, and attend promptly to the corre- 
spondence of his office, and he must give consid- 
erable time to the extension of Rotary by the 
organization of new clubs in the district. 

He should be a man of high business or pro- 
fessional standing with real executive ability, for 





Selecting District Governors 


A Message From the President of International Rotary 


He should be well acquainted with the Rota- 
rians of the district, and should be favorably 
known to the general public. 

He should be selected for his ability and 
knowledge of Rotary, and not on his personal 
popularity or his oratory. 

His capabilities for a larger usefulness to 
Rotary in a wider field should always be consid 
ered. 

The job should never be “wished” on any man 
It is not fair to the man nor to Rotary. 

Give the selection of this most important office 
your very earnest consideration, so that he whom 
you select may reflect credit and distinction on 
himself, on his club, on the district, and on all 
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Ecos Rotarianos 


Por Calixto Bergnes 


Secretario del Rotary Club de Guantanamo 


Aqui en Cuba cree mucha gente que los 
Rotarios sdélo se reunen para comer, cuando en 
realidad los Rotarios aprovechan la necesidad de 
comer para reunirse y trabajar para los demas. 
A propdsito de este contraste que existe entre la 
idea del vulgo y la realidad del Rotarismo, voy 
a contar lo que le sucediéd a un amigo mio de los 
Estados Unidos. 


R. O. K. VIRULILLA era un hombre 
M grueso, sano, coloradote, cuyas luengas 
y sedosas patillas entrecanas hacian juego con 
su redondeado y voluminoso abdomen, siendo su 
tipo un intermedio entre los caracteristicos de 
John Bull y de Uncle Sam. Al fin y al cabo era 
hijo de un Escocés y una Newyorkina. 

Acababa de contraer matrimonio con una Miss 
de rubios cabellos, curvas pronunciadas y maneras 
vivarachas; y acababa, también, de invertir sus 
ahorros de antiguo empleado en la instalacién de 
una modesta fabrica que, bajo el pomposo titulo 
de Virulilla Button Manufacturing Company, 
Incorporated se dedicaba a la nueva especialidad 
industrial de “Botones para Chalecos’” en la 
floreciente Ciudad de Vulgarville, Estado de 
Bluffario. 

Pero, cuando yo le conoci, Mr. Virulilla no 
era feliz. Su negocio no acababa de encauzarse 
bien, porque la_ especialidad industrial de 
‘‘Botones para Chalecos” tenia un campo limitado, 
por el escaso numero de botones que lleva esa 
prenda intima de la vestimenta masculina y con 
el incremento que tomaba el uso de los fluses sin 
chaleco mermaba el consumo de botones, puesto 
que se suprime esta prenda. Esto sin contar 
conque muchos hombres descuidados y desapren- 
sivos se conformaban con usarla aunque le faltase 
algun boton. 

Mr. Virulilla estaba decepcionado, porque de 
nada le servian sus anuncios en los principales 
rotativos y en los mas leidos Magazines; también 
habia sido inutil la idea de su amante esposa 
quien, con el pretexto de compartir las penali- 
dades de su marido, cada dia se acostumbraba 
mas a intervenir en todo, a dar consejos y hasta 
a imponer su voluntad hija de un caracter domi- 
nante, convirtiendo a Mr. Virulilla en un pobre 
sehor con menos personalidad de la que realmente 
tenia. 

La idea de Mrs. Virulilla consistid en inventar 
un nuevo tipo de chaleco que dibujo, corté y 
cosid ella misma, con un aditamento de botones 
que lo convertia en una especie de coraza cornea, 
Osea 0 metalica (segun el tipo del botén usado) ; 
botones por aqui, botones por alla, botones por 
delante, botones por detras...; en fin, una solucién 
genial para la Virulilla Button Manufacturing 
Company, Incorporated si no hubiera sido que el 
publico se negaba rotundamente a consumir una 
prenda que necesitaba no menos de un cuarto de 
hora para abrochar y desabrochar todos los 
botones que habia prodigado la viva imaginacién 
de la esposa del fabricante. 

Ante tantos desenganhos, mi amigé comenzé a 
preocuparse, a perder el apetito, a disminuir las 
carnes y acabo por enfermar; delgado, enclenque, 
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amarillento, las patillas lacias y caidas, el 
abdomen abollado, parecia la imagen de la desilu- 
sion. Era un visible candidato a inquilino del 
cementerio de Vulgarville (Estado de Bluffario) 
cuando su ingénua esposa tuvo otra idea genial. 


Una noche, después de cenar, le dijo: Mira, 
mi querido Virulilla, en vez de tirar el dinero en 
Médicos y en medicinas épor qué no te haces 
Rotario? Los Rotarios son una gente alegre y 
divertida, que se reunen para comer bien y pasar 
el rato, y estoy segura de que con distraccién y 
buenos platos de hotel, recobraras la salud y el 
buen humor. 


Al hombre le parecié la idea maravillosa. Se 
busc6 un par de amigos Rotarios que le pre- 
sentaran y, como era un hombre tan pobre de 
espiritu que en toda su vida no habia sido capaz 
de hacer ni la menor cosa mal hecha, fué aceptado 
sin reparo. 

Encantada la esposa y satisfecho él, hicieron 
los preparativos para que asistiese a la primera 
reunion y ella misma le anudé la corbata que, 
por mas senhas, era verde con anchas listas 
amarillas. 

Asi salié Mr. Virulilla de su casa en direcién 
al Hotel “New Way” donde el Rotary Club 
celebraba sus sesiones, sin abrigar el menor 
sentimiento Rotariano, ni movido por ideas de 
altruismo, con fraternidad, ni bien ajeno; sino 
que iba alli Unicamente con la vulgar finalidad 
de pasar el rato, comer bien y distraerse de sus 
preocupaciones. 

Llegé, fué amablemente recibido, saludado y 
congratulado, pero ya desde el primer dia empezo 
a no ver claro lo que su mujer le habia contado 
de los Rotary Clubs y a pesar de que la comida 
era buena, el hombre no la digeria ni le aprove- 
chaba. A medida que asistia a nuevas sesiones, 
el Rotarismo se complicaba mas en su cerebro; 
observaba que lo de menos era comer, pues si 
comian, también se pasaban el rato hablando de 
cosas serias, de problemas trascendentales, de 
asuntos hondos que a Mr. Virulilla jamas le 
habian preocupado; él intentO meter baza, como 
los demas, pero sus ideas le parecian pobres y 
antes de empezar a hablar se veia ya en ridiculo, 
acabando por callarse. 

Sin embargo, no se conformaba con esa actitud 
pasiva, donde todos trabajaban y sostenian un 
continuo cambio de ideas, de soluciones y de 
acuerdos que luego trascendian a la Ciudad y a 
veces al pais entero convirtiendo el Rotarismo 
en una fuerza formidable, y empez6 a preocu- 
parse mas de lo que estaba. 


Todo ello acabé por formar un caos en el 
cerebro de mi podre amigo, la masa encefalica 


Don Jcrge Mitre, Director 
del diario “La Nacion” y 
Presidente del Rotary Club 
de Buenos Aires (Argen- 
tina.) 
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se le dilato y como consecuencia, segtin demuestr, 
la ciencia médica, se le encogié e| estomago 
atacando de paso las vias respiratorias y, per. 
diendo el poco apetito que le quedaba, g, 
languidez llegé a tal extremo que tuvo meters 
en cama, con grande alarma de Mrs. Virulilla que 
no comprendia como habia fracasado la que crejg 
su idea mas genial. 

Como ya era Rotario, sus compaiieros al saber 
que estaba enfermo se interesaron por él, fueron 
a visitarle; entre ellos habia un Médico que ¢ 
encargd de su curaciOn fisica; otros, hombres 
inteligentes, honrados y de buena fé, com. 
prendieron que se necesitaba también curacidy 
espiritual y ahondando en las causas, decidieron 
atacar los efectos. Se descubrié el decaimiento 
de la industrial botoneril chalequera y también 
salié a relucir la excesiva intromisién de Mrs. 
Virulilla en los asuntos de su esposo. 

Mientras el compafiero Doctor en Medicina. 
con sus atinadas recetas revivia aquella naturaleza 
semi-muerta e inyectaba vigor en aquel organismo 
decaido, otro, experto en cuestiones de propa- 
ganda industrial, le did la verdadera solucidn 
para remediar sus males econdmicos. Basta con 
un pequenho cambio, le dijo, en su sistema de 
propaganda; en lugar de meterse a abotonar |os 
chalecos mas de lo natural, procure usted hacer 
mas natural y extenso el uso de sus botones, 
generalizando su aplicacién para todas las prendas 
que necesitan ese adminiculo. Déjese de vender 
botones “para chalecos”; cambie la frase y 
anuncie: ‘“Botones para todo lo que se quiera 
abrochar” y asi vera usted como aumentan |os 
pedidos y acabara por tener que ampliar su 
fabrica. 

Y asi sucedid; el compafiero Rotario que 
entendia en esas cosas, se encargé de dirigir la 
fabrica durante la convalecencia de mi amigo 
y los pedidos de botones llovian que era una 
bendici6n; porque mientras el publico creia que 
solo servian para chalecos no los compraba para 
otra cosa; cuando se anuncié que servian para 
todo, la demanda fué extraordinaria, porque 
verdaderamente los botones eran buenos y daban 
excelentes resultados. 

Por fin otro compafiero Rotario, experto en 
“mundologia,” aconsej6é a Mr. Virulilla que suave 
y cortesmente alejase a su esposa de los asuntos 
industriales y se guiase por la experiencia ajena 
para lo cual no tenia mas que fijarse en cuanto 
se hablase en las sesiones del Rotary Club, donde 
habia un representante de cada profesion, arte, 
industria o fuerza vital de la sociedad, siguiendo 
la finalidad fundamental, tan acertada, ce esta 
institucién de tener en cada Club el medio (de 
conocer y tocar todos los resortes de |a vita 
para seguir sus admirables lemas de SE BENEFICIA 
MAS EL QUE MEJOR SIRVE y DAR DE SI AN‘ES DE 
PENSAR EN SI. 

Todo fué puesto en practica inmediatamente, 
porque ya Mr. Virulilla habia visto y palpao !as 
ventejas y la benefactora influencia del Rot«1'sm°, 
tan distintas de las que él estimaba como /Na 
lidades de la institucién, cuando ingreso ©» ella 
sin abrigar el menor sentimiento Rotaria‘v, ™ 
movido por ideas de altruismo, confrat idad 
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A Higher Conception of Rotary 


OTARY is not the “hewer of wood and 
R drawer of water” of the world. Rotary is 
the spirit in which the wood is cut and the water 


drawn. 

It is not the burden-bearer of other institu- 
tions. It is only the inspiration which helps other 
institutions bear their own burdens. 

We must never confound Rotary with the 
idea that it is a ready instrument thru which 
other organizations may function. Other organi- 
zations do not function thru Rotary.’ Rotary 
functions thru other organizations. 

Rotary is the current and not the wire. 

And every true Rotarian becomes a connecting 
station in the great plan. Rotary flows thru him 
into his business organization, if he has one, and 
into every other activity and organization with 
which he may be identified. In this way only 
can we electrify the social and business rela- 
tions of the world with the ideals and principles 
of Rotary—in this way only can we carry the 
Message of Service. 

There is a growing tendency thruout Rotary 
toward the idea that as an organization we should 
aim at some definite achievement outside our 
immediate circle. Some even seem to think that 
we should do something spectacular, at least 
something tangible or concrete, to justify our 
existence, 

Consonant to this influence there has become 
prevalent a dangerous misconception of the true 
aims and purposes of Rotary. We think we 
must become burden-bearers instead of burden- 
‘liters. In our enthusiasm we attempt to do too 
many things. We become usurpers. We shoul- 
der responsibilities that belong to the Chamber 
of Commerce or Board of Trade or to our civic, 
‘ocial and commercial oxganizations. Jn our 
colossal unwisdom we have even taken up the 
question of capital and labor. 

Taking up for discussion any question helpful 


. our cevelopment is not to be condemned, 
Sut these things should be discust only for our 
Intormat 


peepgie and development. 
All this is incompatible with, and not germane 


> the real fundamental and primary purpose of 
na ad id if we persist in this misconception 
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By Stewart C. McFarland 


do for themselves, Rotary will fail in its pur- 
pose. It will fail because it will be so burdened 
with preblems that it will overlook or forget the 
very thing it set out to do, namely, to interpret 
the meaning of service in all our social and busi- 
ness relations and to make this interpretation in 
fact and in action thru its members. 

Are we not ambassadors of service charged 
with the responsibility of carrying the torch-light 
of our ideals into the courts of our business, 
civic and social activities and, if so, are we true 
to our trust if, as an organization, we burden 
ourselves with the afore-mentioned responsi- 
bilities ? 

Let us look at this question thru the crystal 
of our motto, HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BEST, 
and what do we see? 

Do we not see that we SERVE BEST when we, 
as individuals and not as an organization, as- 
sume our full Rotary responsibility in the vari- 
ous organizations to which we belong? 

Do we not see that we can do infinitely more 
toward the solution of “Capital and Labor” when 
we apply concretely the ideals and principles of 
Rotary in our relations with our own employes 
than we could possibly hope to accomplish by 
giving them abstract solution in committees or 
conventions? And outside our particular busi- 
ness, can we not do more for this question by 
working as individuals thru other organizations 
and by taking with us into such organizations 
our Rotary ideals and principles? 

Do we not see as we look deeply into this 
crystal that every full-fledged Rotarian becomes 
a center of influence, inoculating men and institu- 
tions coming within his radius, with our ideals 
and principles of service, and that we serve soci- 
ety best when we dedicate our time and energy 
to the multiplying of these healthy centers? 

Can we say to ourselves that as an organization 
we have been giving or are now giving HE PROFITS 
MOST WHO SERVES BEST intelligent and efficient 
interpretation in executive action? 

Are we not viewing the situation with lenient 
charity when we estimate that only about one 
out of every four of our number measures up to 
that high standard of efficiency which the urgency 
of the need demands, and if this approximates 
the fact, are we not then just about twenty-five 
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per cent efficient, travelling on one cylinder when 
we should be going on all four? 

Has it ever occurred to us that as an organi- 
zation we are not living up to our own ideais 
and principles—that we do not even know how 
to serve ourselves best and that we often attempt 
the impossible feat of reaping where we have 
not sown? 

Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? How can we expect to gather Rotary 
fruit from those members who have not yet blos- 
somed into Rotarians? Is such an expectation 
not an absurdity? 

Is there not just one answer to all these ques- 
tions and will we not find the solution of the 
whole matter the very moment we expunge from 
our minds and from our literature the idea that 
our organization can or should be used to endorse 
or foster any movement whatsoever or any pro- 
gram except the program of making Rotarians 
out of our members, and thru them permeate 
society with our ideals and principles? 

Rotary is nine-tenths vision and vision is what 
the world needs today more than any other com- 
modity. Without it society wili perish. 

The war has not saved us from destruction. 
While it is true that we no longer hear the lamen- 
tations of huge battle fields, it is equally true 
that the world is iz a more disorganized condition 
today than it was when the issue hung in the 
balance. While the conflict waged there was 
an esprit de corps which no longer exists. Action 
and reaction are always equal and in opposite 


directions. Just now we are in the throes of a 
chaotic reaction. The equilibrium of thought is 
disturbed. The times are out of joint. De- 


structive influences are at work. Organized so- 
ciety is in jeopardy and the immediate future 
is disquieting. 

There was never a time in the history of civili- 
zation when there was a greater need for men 
of clear vision, of high ideals and lofty principles 
—for men who can look beyond the battlements 
of the present struggle and see amid the encircl- 
ing gloom the dawn of a brighter era. There 
never was a time when right thinking men had 
a greater opportunity to serve society and when 
the world called so loudly for men of vision. 

Rotarians are men of vision. They have a 
vision of the Goiden Rule in action. They have 
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a vision of the workableness of the Sermon on 
the Mount in the business affairs of men. They 
know that righteousness will yet cover the earth 
with understanding, and that the noisome pestil- 
ence which is now moving about in dark places 
and breathing. its poisonous vaporings into the 
minds of men everywhere cannot and will not 
triumph ultimately. 

Rotary, with its regenerating influence and 
constructive genius, is the kind of psychology 
that is needed all over the world today. 

Rotary in Sodom and Gomorrah would have 
saved those cities. 

Rotary in the principal cities of Germany 
with “Bill” an active member, would have averted 
the World War. 

Rotary would have brought the children of 
Israel into the promised land in forty days in- 
stead of forty years. 

Rotary in Athens and Rome would have saved 
the world from the dark age of a thousand 
years. 

4 Rotary club in which the Premiers of every 
nation held membership would usher in the 
golden age of understanding in a fortnight. 


A Principle in Action 


Rotary is a principle of action, an emotion of 
the heart, an idea or ideal of the intellect; and 
when we translate this principle, this emotion, 
this idea or ideal into a life we give to the world 
the greatest heritage of the ages. Then why not 
dedicate the full force of our strength to give 
to the world men who embody these ideals? 


Why not current all our activities into the 
proposition of making Rotarians out of our 
members ? 

Why not take the cash and let the credit 
go? The only thing that passes for currency in 
Rotary is a good Rotarian. 


When we make good Rotarians out of our 
members we deposit into society a leaven which 
will leaven the whole lump. 


Rotary should not seek credit or praise or ap- 
probation. Rotary should not even let the right 
hand know what the left hand doeth. Rotary 
should build temples of character without the 
noise of tools or sound of hammer. 


I would like to see the organization of Rotary 
rededicated—reconsecrated to the proposition of 
making Rotarians out of our members and to 
rest our case on this proposition. 


We are not the office boy of the world’s activi- 
ties. We are the inspiration which inspires the 
world to right action. 


A great writer has said: “If you want a thing 
done put it up to a Rotary club. They will do 
it.” We should discourage this idea. It is not 
a healthy idea. We should let it be known that 
Rotary is only the inspiration which causes the 
thing to be done and never seeks credit for her- 
self if the thing is done. 


Moreover, when we content ourselves to make 
Rotarians out of our members we render to so- 
ciety the highest service. We not only serve 
society best and profit most ourselves, but we 
fulfill our destiny. When we make Rotarians 
out of our members we need not be concerned 
about the problems of the day. The vision and 
influence which our members then will carry into 
these various activities will do more than we 
could hope to do as an organization. Let us 
then dedicate all our genius and ability to the 
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Encouragement 


When a man does his work 
Without ever a shirk, 

Just give him encouragement now; 
If he acts on the square 
And he always plays fair, 

Just give him encouragement now; 
Don’t save up your praise 
Till the end of his days, 

Just give him encouragement now; 
For today one good smile 
Is worth ten after while— 

Just give him encouragement now. 


For it isn’t the funeral roses you send, 

That bring your friends courage and 
cheer ; 

It’s the flowers you give 

To your friends while they live— 

The words of encouragement—here. 


When a good, honest man, 
Does the best that he can, 

Just give him encouragement now; 
If he preaches or hoes, 
If he writes or he sews, 

Just give him encouragement now; 
lf he runs a good store, 
Asks fair prices—no more— 

Just give him encouragement now; 
For today one word said 
Is worth ten when he’s dead— 

Just give him encouragement now. 


For it isn’t the funeral roses you send 

That bring your friends courage and 
cheer ; 

It’s the flowers you give 

To your friends while they live— 

The words of encouragement—here. 





Chi Gamble, Rotary 
Club of Peoria, Ill. 
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making of Rotarians and have faith that all 
things good will be added unto us. 


Born of the Spirit 


How can we make Rotarians? 

Strictly speaking, Rotarians are born, not 
made. The question is a paradox. A man only 
becomes a Rotarian when he is born of the 
spirit of Rotary, and a man is born of the spirit 
of Rotary when he begins to live Service Above 
Self—he is born of the spirit of Rotary when he 
does his first unselfish act without hope of reward 
—when he learns that he must square his prac- 
tice with his precepts, his actions with his ideals, 
his confessions with his deeds, and his faith with 
works. 

A man becomes a Rotarian .when he carries 
the ideals and principles of Rotary into his busi- 
ness or profession and into his trade or profes- 
sional organization, into his home and social rela- 
tions, into the Chamber of Commerce or Board 
of Trade, and even into his religious affiliations. 


When a man comes under the influence of 
Rotary he realizes that he owes a debt to society 
which has bequeathed to him many opportunities 
for service, and that he cannot discharge this 
obligation by simply making a living for himself. 
He becomes interested in the welfare of those 
associated with him in business—from his high- 
est associate to his office boy. He becomes ac- 
tively interested in the welfare of his community 
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and recognizes that the community ha»; a right 
to demand of him that he make his money i, 
Rotary way and that any fortune he accumulate 
must represent one hundred per cent servic, 
rendered. 


It is the business of a Rotary club to meg 
each member, as he enters the portals o/ Rotary, 
as a candidate for initiation into the mysterie, 
of service. Our first duty is to make him fee) 
at home and to get him acquainted with the fel. 
lows. If we provide him with a guide we help 
him in his progress. Our next step is to se 
that he becomes well rooted in the fundamentals 
of Rotary and that he does not acquire any 
false notions of our purpose. He must be mace 
to understand that while Rotary gives him many 
privileges of good fellowship it carries with i: 
bigger responsibilities for service. He must be 
taught that Rotary can only fulfill its destiny as 
it can work thru him “to will and to do” the 
things for which Rotary stands. 


University of Usefulness 


In other words, a Rotary club is only a prac. 
tical University where men are matriculated for 
larger usefulness. As we get acquainted with 
the problems of many lines of endeavor our 
knowledge of men and affairs increases and we 
naturally attain to a breadth of vision far beyond 
our own little “vine and fig tree.” 

It is impossible for men representing and dis- 
cussing all lines of activity to be long associated 
together without becoming actively interested in 
the public weal; and so Rotary finds an outlet 
for much of its activity in community welfare 
work. 

But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
Rotary was never intended, and does not exist, 
to promote or endorse, per se, any public move- 
ment whatsoever. The mission of Rotary is only 
to fit men for service and to inspire them to 
promote and endorse these things as individuals, 
not as an organization. 

If Rotary will spread its ideals and principles 
thru its members and do its work as individuals 
instead of as an organization, it will not only 
multiply its: usefulness many times, it will main- 
tain a position more unique in its unselfishness 
and unobtrusiveness than any other organization 
in all the annals of history. 

When we adopt this program Rotary wil! begin 
to find itself. There will be no duplication oi 
effort. In towns where there is no Chamber oi 
Commerce or other similar body, Rotarians wil 
see that such a body is organized. In towns 
where such bodies exist and have perhaps ceast 
to function, Rotarians will bring them to life 
In towns too small for such organizations an 
where an example of civic activity is needed to 
promote a public service, Rotarians will inspire 
a sufficient number of men, together with thelr 
help, to do the work—not as a Rotary club, ‘0 
which some of the best workers do not belong 
but as a community. 

Progressive Rotarians 

Are we big enough, unselfish enough, wis 
hearted enough to commit ourselves to such a 
program? If we are, then let us clear tic pac 
of all errata and get busy making Rotarians 0v! 
of our members and increase the efficien’y 
those whom we now call Rotarians in fac’ 

A Rotarian must always be a bétter Karan 
today than he was yesterday. 

If the conceptions of Rotary that pr apted 
these suggestions obtain, then the thinkers ‘hr 
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‘onal Rotary will cease from trou- 


nter : 
ages adjusting the machinery of our asso- 
vation 0 meet racial, national, or continentai 
peculiariti°s and conditions. They will then know 
that ou! orinciples, ideals and emotions are 
native to every human heart the world around 
_that they are cosmic or universal and that 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Christians and Jews, 


subscribe to them can dwell together 


hen th 
ey nd each translate them into action as 
individuals without thought of country, race, or 
religious differences. The truth and potency, of 
Rotary ultimately conceived is beyond these 
things. 

This is a colossal program. It staggers the 
imagination and a recital of its possibilities would 


bankrupt any language. 
_ Stewart C. M. McFarland, past president 
of the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., and past 


district governor. 





® 
“As Thyself” 


66 A S THYSELF” is the spirit of Rotary: 

A the spirit of service, not self. And if 
this spirit were in business there need be no 
strikes, no commotion. There are four funda- 
mentals in business: A fair dividend on capital; 
, fair remuneration for intellect; a fair remuner- 
ation for labor; a fair price to the buyer. 

The dividend on capital should be small, but 
adequate provision should be made for deprecia- 
tion and risks. 

The remuneration for intellect should be hand- 
some. Directors and managers should be paid 
a salary which they should honestly earn. 

When these two divisions, capital and intellect, 
have been properly met, the remainder of all 
legitimate earnings should belong to the work- 
ers, who should be given a real living wage. Any 
balance should go to sickness and out of work 
benefits, one of the best being annuities (equal 
to the living wage) at any age after twenty 
years’ service. 

And every man, i. e., every citizen, whether 
employer or workman, should give half his net 
savings to “his neighbor,” i. e., to those who 
are in sickness, need, want, or any other ad- 
versity. He should treat his neighbor as himself 
and so fulfil the law of Christ. Then it would 
not matter who was the “capitalist” or who 
owned the money. 

—T.M. Allison, Past President, Rotary Club of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 

® 


Rotary Can Goods 


HERE are a lot of things which come to 

you in cans—soup, vegetables, etc. These 
are not the only things which come to you in 
cans. True success comes in cans. 

When you say I cam give a little thought 
to my fellow men, then new ideas come to the 
mind, new viewpoints, new understandings of 
the things men are up against day after day. If 
you were poor and had the ghosts of unpaid 
bills haunting you all the time the question is, 
would you be good-natured and saint-spirited? 
If you had to live in a place unlovely, in sur- 
roundings dirty, cold and uninviting, what kind 
0! a cisposition would you have? 

Some of these thoughts come to you when 





you sey—I can take time to think. Look over 
the shelves of your character and see if some 
o! t'° following can goods are there. 
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I can serve my fellow men. 

I can understand some of the troubles of men. 

I can feel some of the heartaches of the world. 

I can say kind words where they are needed. 

I can keep from getting stubborn if I do not 
have my own way. 

I can be unselfish enough to lift public good 
above private interest. 

I can contribute a genial personality to the 
folks among whom I live and work. 

I can smile and not feel that I am a molly- 
coddle. 

I can fight for the fair name and favorable 
reputation of my city and not be afraid of pri- 
vate loss or personal criticism. 

I can take an interest in the politics of my 
city, knowing that the honor of a free democ- 
racy and the sacred duty of a free man’s vote 
can be maintained only by so doing. 

I can enrich my mind by the broadest, purest 
and best thoughts of my day. 

I can improve my character by the lessons 
learned by experience and observed in the ex- 
periences of others. 

I can keep from being a boob by using my 
brains. 

I can keep from being a fool by using com- 
mon sense. 

I can keep from being a stingy, narrow man 
by using my heart. 

Look over the Rotary can goods, fellows, and 
see if you are stocked up. Success, you know, 
comes in cans. 

—Allen A. Stockdale, Rotary Club 0} Toledo, 
Ohio. 


® 





Appreciation 


AVE you ever seriously thought of how 
H much cheer and help you could give your 
fellow men by expressing to them, in words 
your appreciation of their efforts, or of the in- 
spiration they by word or deed have given you? 

Have you thought of the great drain on mind 
and physical powers our officers are constantly 
putting forth to make your club helpful and 
interesting week by week? They are very busy 
men, yet are giving willingly and zealously both 
thought and time to your club. Express to them 
your appreciation. 

If anyone has given you a larger vision, in- 
spired you, made smoother some rugged pathway, 
by word or deed scattered the mists and given 
you a new grip on life’s problems, speak to them 
about it, while they are with us. Do not wait 
to lay a flower or tribute of appreciation, when 
the tired body and brain is in its last long rest. 

We have emerged from the World War into 
a new world. A new day has dawned. In 
this new world and day we must cling tena- 
ciously to the old things that were good, but 
we must also fearlessly adopt the new expe- 
dients, imperative to bring to justice affairs 
under the new conditions. 

Policies demand a recasting for the problems 
of the new world, new economic conditions 
have arisen, but principles are unchanged and 
unchangeable. 

There are no problems, economic or other- 
wise, that we need to fear. If we will touch 
earth only with the equity of heaven, and deal 
with our fellowmen only upon the basis of the 
Golden Rule, all our economic problems will 
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be solved and social unrest will take unto itself 
wings and be no more. 


We owe to the new world the spirit of 
altruism, the spirit of Rotary. A weakling can 
destroy; to construct requires a true man. We 
need Men; Men who cannot be bought with 
gold; Men who cannot be corrupted with poli- 
tics; Men who have gotten beyond self; Men 
who have learned to serve; Men who love God; 
Men who regard their fellow-men. God give 
us Men! 


—E. P. Kennedy, Rotary Club of Beaumont, 
Texas. 
® 


The Fruits of Rotary 


HE first fruit of Rotary is the enlargement 

of hope and faith, and the engendering of 
that aspect of faith which might be character- 
ized as trustfulness. The re-action in the mind 
of the individual Rotarian is to seek to exem- 
plify in bis character and to promote the inten- 
sive development, of that larger aspect of faith 
which is trustworthiness. 

The earnest cultivation of the Christian vir- 
tues, the putting on of the finer broader humani- 
ties, which express themselves in loyal friend- 
ships, in thoughtfulness for the interests of 
others, in generous social and home relations, in 
business integrity, in kindliness of thought and 
speech, in cleanliness of mind and body—this 
task faces, with ever increasing insistence, those 
who have their own responsibility for the good 
repute and advancement of Rotary at heart. 

These qualities are not mere by-products of 
moral progress, they are the very essentials of 
mental soundness and growth in spiritual under- 
standing and are the foundation on which 
Rotary is built. 





The standards of Rotary are high beyond the 
previous experience of the race, because they 
include the regeneration of the whole man in 
every one of his activities. The world lesson 
of today, a lesson of stupendous severity, is that 
ideals however desirable, standards however 
exalted, if they are to prevail, must have behind 
them a citizenry and a leadership trained to the 
enforcement of these ideals, accustomed to their 
authority, eager for their maintenance, eager 
to the point of sacrifice of everything but these 
ideals and the hope of their supremacy. 


If it were possible to contemplate a future 
wherein the teachings and ideals of Rotary were 
to become trite and ineffective for lack of devo- 
tion to their highest demands, it would be to 
face a tragedy more terrible than any that has 
ever yet threatened a world recreant to its best 
hopes. 


The obvious question for every Rotarian who 
desires to meet this issue squarely and without 
evasion is not what have others done or neg- 
lected to do, or what could I have done in an- 
other’s place, but rather have I done the most 
and the best that I can do with the equipment 
which is mine to use? 

—J. Thorpe Blythe, Rotary Club of Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 

®) 
Condensed Goats’ Milk 

California has a large ranch stocked with Swiss 
and Nubian goats, the milk from which is con- 
densed and canned. Goats’ milk is said to be 
very rich, and is in demand as nourishing food for 
invalids. A well-bred milch goat will produce 
twelve times its weight in milk. 
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Convention Hotel Accommodations 


it is the expectation, when Rotarians 
make hotel reservations next April for the annual 
convention of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs to be held in Atlantic City in June 
during the week of the 21st. “European plan” 
reservataions have been the accommodations gen- 
erally chosen at other Rotary conventions, but 
because of the peculiar conditions obtaining in 
the shore resort hotels the adoption of the 
“American” plan by the Rotarians will be found 


66 A MERICAN plan” selections will prevail, 


preferable 

In past years, a Rotary Club has endeavored 
to secure accommodations for all its members at 
one hotel, so the members could get together 
every day. The adoption of the “American 
plan” hotel will be positive assurance that the 
Rotarians will be able to meet with their fellow 
members from the home club every day, and 
particularly at meal times. On those occasions 
informal meetings may be held “and discussion 
had of matters which come up for unexpected 
consideration by the respective clubs. 

Where the hotels have both the American and 
European plans for selection, and this situation 
exists at a few of the big beach front hotels, the 
management maintains two separate dining 
rooms, one for the exclusive use of American 
plan guests, and the other for guests who have 
chosen the European plan. Since the latter are 
largely transients, those who drop down to the 
shore on an automobile run and are only staying 
for a few hours, and then rush off, it follows 
that the Rotarians who book up on the American 
plan will have the American dining room virtually 
to themselves. 

In the great hostelries, therefore, the condition 
to be found during convention week will be that 
the American dining rooms will be literally 
turned over to Rotary Club and Rotary District 
gatherings. That this situation is bound to ob- 
tain may easily be seen from the fact that dur- 
ing Rotary week at the shore the International 
Association visitors will control almost 75 per 
cent of the hotel accomodations. 


Only Convention That Week 


Under the arrangements which have been made 
with the association representing the ownership 
of the beach front and side avenue hotels, the 
accommodations for the period covered by Rotary 
convention week will be reserved practically for 
the exclusive entertainment of Rotarians. No 
other convention will be entertained in Atlantic 
City during that time. 

European plan accommodations are the rule in 
nearly all of the principal cities of the United 
States and of Canada, but in Atlantic City an 
entirely different condition will be found. There, 
the great beach front hostelries, and the big side 
avenue hotels, alike, feature the American plan. 
European accommodations may be had for the 
asking, and are ample, but the majority of vis- 
itors to the seashore demand the American plan 
entertainment. 

There is good reason for this. Atlantic City 
hotels are so located that all of them are within 
a few minutes’ walk or rolling chair ride from 
the piers where the big conventions are held 
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Stretching along the beach, the hotels are all 
situated within easy reach for the guest at every 
meal time. There is no question as to whether 
a delegate will be able to get to his hotel in time 
for luncheon or for dinner. They are able to do 
so with ease, and what is more to the point, all 
are served at one and the same time. 

This feature has been found to be exceedingly 
popular with convention delegates, for they are 
able to conduct their discussions of the impor- 
tant matters before their bodies which require 
careful debate and deliberation up until just a 
few minutes before mea! time and still reach 
their hotels in good season. 

The Boardwalk exhibits an animated scene fol- 
lowing the adjournment of a big convention for 
luncheon or for dinner. Delegates congregate 
for informal discussion of the problems upper- 
most in their organizations, or enjoy social re- 
unions with colleagues from everywhere. 


Open Air Drawing Room 


The Boardwalk lends itself to reunion of 
friends. In fact, there is no esplanade in the 
world where such a condition obtains, for friends 
are bound to meet sooner or later during a stay 
at the shore while walking along the Boardwalk, 
even tho they have been unaware of the pres- 
ence of one or another in the city. It is the 
unique open air. “drawing room” of the resort. 

The hotels are constructed with respect to the 
Boardwalk that delegates on leaving the meeting 
halls may step into commodious rolling chairs, 
containing broad seats capable of carrying two 
or three persons, and be trundled up to the 
very entrance of the hostelries. 

Use of these rolling chairs is by no means 
confined to the weak or sickly. Thousands of 
visitors find them a convenient form of convey- 
ance from point to point, either on or off the 
Boardwalk. Rolling chairs are the only wheeled 


vehicles allowed on the Boardwalk. The power 
of propulsion is confined to that of a Stalwart 
chairpusher. Inauguration of electrically operated 
chairs, such as are in use in some resorts, hys 
been barred from the Boardwalk for sake of 
safety to pedestrians. 

The chairs may be utilized in all weathers. for 
both covered and uncovered chairs are in service 
and should a summer shower descend. guests 
may get from hall to hotel, or point to point 
along the Boardwalk in a covered chair withoy 
getting wet. 

Reservations for the Rotary convention hote| 
accommodations will be made between April js 
and 15th. It has been arranged by the Interna. 
tional officers with the Atlantic City hotel men 
that ample accommodations will be allotted to the 
Rotarians. There need be no fear of not get. 
ting good reservations, and no congestion will 
obtain either at the beach front hotels or the 
side avenue hotels. Prices, too, will remain 
the same as for guests at any other season of the 
year. There will be no rate boosting. 

With respect to the price charged for hotel en- 
tertainment, it is to the advantage of the Rota- 
rian to select the American plan in preference 
to the European. The cost of accommodations 
under the former plan will be found to be decid- 
edly less than the latter, while there’s no differ- 
ence so far as quality is concerned. 

Under the Atlantic City method of entertain- 
ing convention visitors, every delegate knows 
before he leaves home what it is going to cost 
him to stay at the shore for the period covered 
by his reservation. No unpleasant surprises in 
the way of hotel rates, therefore, await him upon 
his arrival at the seaside. 

With respect to assignment of rooms, there 
will be no advantage gained by filing reservations 
prior to the time set by the International officers 











On the beach at Atlantic City, N. J., where the Eleventh Annual Convention of Internati a 
Rotary will be held June 21-25, 1920 
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Rotarians and Education 
By Robert E. Vinson 


N organization constituted as is the Inter- 
A national Association of Rotary Clubs and 
having such general purposes, may expect to be 
called upon from time to time to express itself 
with reference to questions of local, national and 
even international importance. It sometimes hap- 
pens, too, that such organizations pass resolutions 
putting themselves on record in favor of certain 
movements without carefully thinking those 
movements thru in all their bearings and rela- 
tions. 

It is often easy to stampede a crowd, partic- 
ularly in favor of proposals which are aimed at 
reform or uplift or the general good, when at the 
same time the individuals constituting the crowd 
may have no intelligent comprehension of the 
thing which has aroused their collective enthusi- 
asm. 

The above remarks have no reference to any 
action which has thus far been taken by Rotary, 
either in its International Conventions or thru the 
International Board of Directors. On the other 
hand, I have been greatly gratified at the emi- 
nently sane expressions which have emanated 
irom these bodies, and the very wholesome man- 
ner in which they have informed themselves be- 
fore committing the Association to policies on 
public questions. 

My attention was particularly called to this 
businesslike carefulness at the last meeting of 
District Governors with the International Board 
in Chicago, last August, when an effort was made 
to secure the endorsement of Rotary to a bill then 
and now pending in the United States Congress to 
establish a National Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, and 
doing various other things for the promotion of 
education thruout the nation. 


The matter was presented, and its advocate was 
fired at from all sides with about as intelligent a 
set of questions as it has been my pleasure to 
hear, and afterwards the “International Council” 
took the proposal up and went into it in a thoroly 
workmanlike and businesslike manner. 


Committed to No Plan 


The upshot of it all was that the Association 
does not stand committed to any particular 


metho or process of getting at this thing, pre- 
erring to leave the details of organization in the 
hands of those more familiar with all the facts 


and with the various interests which have to be 
adjust «| to a great national program, but Inter- 
nations! Rotary is squarely behind education and 
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for justice and fair dealing for those who are 
training the children, namely, the teachers and 
particularly the public-school teachers. 

Whether education shall be conducted in this 
manner or that, whether it shall be thru a cabinet 
officer or thru a national commission similar to 
the United States Supreme Court, or thru each 
individual state acting independently, with or 
without federal subsidy, whatever the method, 
Rotary wants America educated, and it wants 
those who are in charge to get together and do the 
job. Rotary hears the statistics of the illiteracy 
in the National Army, and learns that approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the 2,400,000 drafted men 
could neither read nor write, that many of these 
and more besides were of foreign birth or parent- 
age, not at all in touch with American ideals, and 
it feels at once that something must be done, that 
America is not an educated nation. 


The war also revealed a rather startling situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the physical fitness, 
or rather unfitness, of the very flower of the 
young manhood of this nation. 


These outstanding facts have led to the investi- 
gation of the whole educational system of the 
country upon the part of people who theretofore 
had taken little or no interest in such matters, 
with the result that the general public is today be- 
coming acquainted with certain conditions of 
which before it was scarcely at all aware. 


The Teacher Turn-Over 


Take, for instance, to use a commercial ex- 
pression, the “teacher turn-over” in the United 
States each year. Can anyone conceive how an 
adequate educational system can be maintained 
on any sort of efficiency basis when teachers mi- 
grate as they do? They go from school to school, 
from city to city, from teaching into married life, 
into government employment, into business, and 
all the time the demand for teachers grows, and 
their places must be filled. 

The result of this is that at this moment there 
are multitudes (I know the meaning of the word) 
of children who have no teachers at all, and others 
who have teachers of such sort that they might 
be better off with none at all. 


No sane man can know how many sixteen and 
seventeen-year-old boys and girls are teaching in 
the public schools today and have been doing so 
in the past, untrained, unripened in experience 
and judgment, “blind leaders of the blind,” with 
no professional attitude toward their work, 
whom teaching is a bread-and-butter proposition, 
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a filler—in between the present and the futuré, 
without wondering how in the name of common 
sense the educational system has kept off the 
racks as long as it has. It was due for a blow-up, 
and it looks as if the blow-up has come. 

At bottom, what is the cause of all this? The 
question can almost be answered in one word — 
money. I say “almost answered” because that is 
not, of course, the whole answer, but for the pres- 
ent at least it figures so largely that any effort to 
produce better conditions must begin with the 
solution of the economic problems, by which not 
only teachers but our entire educational system is 
faced. 

Ferment of Unrest 


Pick up almost any current magazine from the 
most “popular” to the most scientific sort, and 
you find stories dealing with this economic ques- 
tion in connection with education, which ought 
to make the business men of America sit up and 
take notice if they have any regard at all for the 
public welfare and ultimately for their own. 

There are salary comparisons, not with bankers 
and brokers, or government clerks, but with jani- 
tors, chauffeurs, milk-wagon drivers, and mechan- 
ics of various sorts, and always to the effect that 
the teacher, even the one with years of prepara- 
tion behind him or her, is at the short end of the 
comparison. 

All over this nation the teachers are in a fer- 
ment of unrest, with a growing sense of injury 
and unfair treatment, which must be not only bad 
for them, but positively hurtful to the children 
under their supervision, whose ideas and ideals are 
in the process of formation. Read some of the 
cynical stories emanating from teachers, often 
anonymous, and then decide whether the influence 
of such a person over your children is or can be 
wholesome. 

Then we note the spread of the unionization of 
teachers and their affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor, a thing which is going on 
under our eyes. Do we want this? It may be 
right, or it may be wrong. The point is that it is 
here, and we must decide what we are going to 
do about it. 

Now just where does Rotary fit into this mat- 
er; how does it concern us? We might give the 
answer of the Apostle and say, “Much every 
way.” Chiefly it seems to me this touches the 
average Rotarian in three ways. 

First, the Rotarian is concerned as an individ- 
ual. Most Rotarians are interested as the fathers 
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of children who must be reared and trained and 
taught. 

For the average man the system of publicly 
owned and supported schools is the only hope 
when it comes to the education of his children, 
and this is said in the fullest appreciation of the 
valuable work’ being done by the private schools 
of all grades in America. But for the masses of 
the people, the kind whom at our luncheons we 
call Bill and Bob and Sam and Harry, their chil- 
dren’s opportunities lie in the public-school sys- 
tem from the kindergarten to the graduate school 
of the state university. 

Let such a condition arise as that which exists 
today in our public schools, and the average Ro- 
tarian is toucht at that point which is to him most 
precious—his own children. 


Concerned as a Citizen 


Second, the Rotarian is concerned as a citizen. 
The United States is built upon a foundation in 
which one of the stones has these words written 
upon it: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to free government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” This principle has 
been taken over into the constitution of every 
state in the Union which I have examined. It 
has become for us axiomatic that the security and 
perpetuity of any government by the people are 
dependent upon an enlightened citizenry. 

One of the heroes of Texas put this sentiment 
at the basis of the Republic and the State: “Culti- 
vated mind is the guardian genius of democ- 
racy... . It is the only dictator that freemen 
acknowledge and the only security that freemen 
desire.” 

And yet the American people are a peculiar 


sort. We give great attention to hogs and horses 
and cows and sheep; we undertake to develop and 
conserve our natural resources; we spend floods 
of money for these things and yet the very thing 
which makes all of these of any value, the human 
resources, we pass by with a pittance doled out in 
a niggardly fashion, and relegate the training of 
our children to a place of third-rate importance 
or less, when it ought to stand out first and fore- 
most. 


Third, this matter touches every Rotarian as a 
Rotarian. It is implicit in every Rotary declara- 
tion of principles, its code of ethics, its slogan and 
motto. If we look at any of these in any sort of 
seriousness it is bound to lead us to the funda- 
mental service to our day and generation. 


There are enough Rotary Clubs scattered over 
America to change the national attitude on this 
matter in one year if each club will get at it. The 
immediate vicinity of each club is the first point 
of attack. This has been done already in many 
places, and the heads of many teachers have been 
uplifted and their hands strengthened by what 
Rotary has done and helpt to do. 


Work Clubs Can Do 


If every club will sweep before its own’ door 
our educational Jerusalem will soon be clean. The 
combined clubs of any state can secure adequate 
legislatiorr which will affect the whole situation in 
that state. If the legislatures have not given 
these matters the consideration they ought to have 
from their fundamental character, the concerted 
action of the business men who compose Rotary 
is something which the legislators would be glad 
to have. Legislators reflect ‘public opinion and 
are moved by it. 


Then too, Rotary can do a great cal towarg 


selling the educational idea to the peonie jn gen- 
eral, and this sort of thing will be in the long ryp 
productive of the most good of all. The valye of 
education is written in our Constitution, but po, 
yet in the hearts and consciences of o.; people 
certainly not to such an extent as to lea: them to 
give it the place of primacy in planning ang gy. 
penditures which must be accorded it if it jg 4 
exercise the power which the founders of this 
nation evidently thought was resident in it. 


If, after all, the life of a democracy is depend. 
ent upon intelligence, then assuredly the matter 
of intelligence, and the processes and expenditures 
necessary to its production, should receive the 
earnest attention of every citizen who is desiroys 
that our democracy should not go upon the rocks. 


If the schools of America can be developt; ij 
the right sort of teachers can be supplied in suff. 
cient number and can be given “that freedom 
from worldly cares and avocations” necessary to 
the exercise of their best influence over our chil- 
dren; if in short we, as a nation, shall go to work 
to build a foundation upon which to base our 
hopes of national security and happiness; we must 
here and now cease magnifying our material re. 
sources and give ourselves to the conservation of 
the human resources with which, both actual and 
possible, we are so greatly blessed. 

Let us remember the words of the prophet that 
“a man shall be as an hiding place from the wind 
and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water 
in a dry place; as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” 

Note:—Robert E. Vinson is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Austin, Texas; Governor of Ro- 
tary District No. 18; president of the University 
of Texas. 


Rotary and the Church 


HERE have been numerous speakers who 
have advanced the idea that Rotary is reli- 
gion, or something cognate to that statement. 
When an invoice is taken of the two organizations 
the statement is rather startling, to say the least. 
Rotary is not creedal and the Church is too 
much so. There are no prejudices in Rotary. 
There is no cause for jealousy since the classifi- 
cations are single in each club. One may be a 
Rotarian in good standing yet swear a little, 
drink a little (that was before July 1st) and even 
be anti-church in belief. However, he may claim 
Rotary is religion. A Rotarian may say a good 
deal and some of his speech be damaging, yet his 
standing in Rotary is not necessarily impaired. 
There are no committees on “General Conduct.” 
No one suspects evil and none care about his be- 
liefs. 

The attitude of a creedal organization usually 
is to assume personal oversight of its adherents. 
The creeds must be kept intact and members are 
suspected of irregularities and liberality of in- 
terpretation whether there is just cause or not. 
It is always the self-imposed duty of some one 
within the organization to tighten the ropes of 
definition and to challenge another’s views of the 
so-called fundamentals. Rotary escapes this dis- 
ciplinary procedure and the members enjoy it. 

This article does not presume to claim that the 
church is better or worse for its creeds, but sim- 
ply to point to the liberty of Rotary in this par- 
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By Richard Aspinall 


ticular. With no restraint imposed upon the 
members, the church would result in calamity, 
possibly, yet with a select membership it is work- 
ing admirably to all concerned in Rotary. 

No Dogmatism in Rotary 

As complementary to the absence of creeds 
there is little or no dogmatism in Rotary. Not 
only is one member as good as another, but so 
are his beliefs. There need be no conflict in this 
particular and there is none. A. member may be 
the president of the I. A. of R. C. and in a few 
months be back again in the ranks. The beauty 
of the ranks is that they all rank the same. We 
are all glad there is one order only and just one 
degree in Rotary. 

The church has set itself up as an autocracy and 
often “lords” it over its members thru some of 
its short-sighted dignitaries. We all know this 
is not the desideratum of the church, but such 
organizations are susceptible of that crystalliza- 
tion. 

Rotary encourages individualism. The farmer 
has as ample opportunity for self-expression as 
has the banker. In some denominations of the 
church only the professional has the opportunity 
to speak and lead. The business meeting of a 
Rotary meeting is a forum where usually much is 
said, and often little is done. Each man feels 
his inalienable right to speak and exercises it. 

The church trains its leaders and reveres them 
for their training. It sets men aside for partic- 
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ular offices and often worships the office. Ro- 
tary may have a butcher, a baker and a. candle- 
stick maker as presidents in three successive years 
and the boards of directors be just as diversified 
as possible during the same three years, yet the 
club flourishes and this mixture may be the main 
cause. 


Co-operation the Genius of Rotary 


The genius of Rotary is co-operation. The 
West of the United States apparently has a bet- 
ter Rotary spirit than has the East. The reason 
is because the Westerners are stronger for c0- 
operation. An International Convention in the 
West is further evidence of this fact. Enthusi- 
asm is a dominant note in a convention. The ideal 
of the Second Great Commandment is evidenced. 
Co-operation is imperative to accomplish this 
service adequately. Co-operation demands broad- 
mindedness. 

As a matter of fact, no one can be very religious 
who is not broadminded. This charity of spirit 
is Rotary’s main artery. We do not have hide- 
bound traditions and are, therefore, able to over- 
look peculiarities and vagaries in our unbounded 
enthusiasm of our love for men. There 's 4 
tendency toward the disposition that “every ‘hing 
goes” in Rotary and woe to the little ma who 
does very much “knocking.” He is carrie 00 
with the rush, for which we are all duly the. «ful. 


Rotary spells merriment. We are anxio.s ‘0 
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be and be kept as boys. The incorrigible 
“grouc! submerged. It may be there is too 
jitle m-vent in the church and Sunday is per- 
haps muc more gloomy than our “Rotary Day, 
but lif ‘ull of stern realities. Who can live 
on con lities alone? 


Now. | us summarize. Rotary is not reli- 
en it is so called it is being camou- 


gion. ; , 

flaged . substitute and is no longer Rotary. 
It is ¥ it is, namely, Rotary. It is an ex- 
pressio religious men. It is the response in 
service.» our fellow men of the best there is in 
us for such service. It may be that opportunities 
jre more to our liking in Rotary than elsewhere. 
it may be that our particular branch of the 
church is so professionalized that we are unable 
to adequately serve as we would. We can serve 
only where we can serve. He profits most only 


where service is possible. The machinery of Ro- 
tary is not cumbersome. 


A Silent Force 


Let us not assume, however, that the scope of 
Rotary is co-extensive with that of the church. 


We have few or no duties defined to those out- 
side our own kind. There is no assignment of 
allegience and moral bearing to God only as is in- 
directly effected by our motto. HE PROFITS MOST 
WHO SERVES BEST may be actuated by selfishness. 
There is no ideal, or “Kingdom” in Rotary. 

The better the man, the better the Rotarian and 
the worse the man, the worse the Rotarian. Ro- 
tary simply gives expression to the man. There 
is no effort or claim on the part of Rotary to 
mould or even guide the man. It is simply a call 
to the man for service. Certainly it is not to be 
minimized, but we must keep the right emphasis. 

Rotary should be a silent force. We are not 
a new order, or a religion. We are not in opposi- 
tion or in league with other organizations with a 
definite goal. We have no set mark or goal. Ours 
is to work as leaven. Each of us is to work in 
his classified relations and be lost in service for 
the good of humanity. 

It is the spirit’ of Rotary which will succeed 
and not the organization as such. We, as mem- 
bers, are not all of the same stratum of society, nor 


does any one creed or ideal bring us together. 
We are the chosen ones from our respective classi- 
fications and are as diversified as can possibly be. 
No two of us are direct competitors in our own 
club. We are the select who are chosen to serve. 
We are not banded together against persecution, 
nor have we any traditions for which we need to 
claim we will die. 

There are dangers which accompany such free- 
dom and liberty. We reiterate that if ever we 
lose the “spirit” of Rotary there will not be 
enough left to hold us in line. Let us then serve 
our day and generation while we hold our classi- 
fications, then if in the turmoil of activities we 
find ourselves unclassified, may we prove our 
worth to some other club or reclassification in the 
old club. Ours is a glorious opportunity, which 
carries with it grave responsibilities. We are the 
chosen. 





—Richard Aspinall, teacher of the Bible and 
philosophy in the West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, is president of the Rotary Club of Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. 


Is the Metric System Desirable? 


The Secretary of the I. A. of R. C. has sev- 
eral times suggested that Rotary might well 
interest itself in forwarding the adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures by all 
the nations of the world. He has done so on 
the supposition that no one questioned the de- 
sirability of such a universal system of weights 
and measures and that the only problem was one 
of getting it adopted, particularly by the English 
speaking nations. District Governor C. C. Mc- 
Cullough of Fort William, Ontario, Canada, pre- 
sents the following interesting communication on 
this subject: 

With regard to propaganda re the adoption 
of the metric system of weights and measures, 
may I quote you a personal experience in this 
regard? 

Some time last winter this city, and I sup- 
pose every other city, was pretty well circu- 
larized by some organization with headquarters 
at San Francisco, with regard to petitioning the 
respective governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada to adopt the metric 


system. Accompanying this circular was a book- 
let purporting to give the history and facts with 
regard to the development of the metric system 
from its beginning. This booklet was, I may 
add, glaringly inaccurate. Nevertheless, as a 
medical man who uses the metric system almost 
exclusively, except in prescribing, although I 
had not given the matter very much thought, 
I was easily on the side of those who favored 
the adoption of the metric system. 


It so happened that a Rotarian of the Fort 
William-Port Arthur Club brought in a resolu- 
tion at one of the club meetings, whereby the 
club would commit itseif to favoring the metric 
system. This at once precipitated a discussion 
which was closed rather quickly by the presi- 
dent in this manner: He announced that the 
metric system, pro and con, would be debated 
at the next meeting, and forthwith appointed 
two men each for the affirmative and negative 
sides. The debate came off as scheduled. 


On the affirmative were a land surveyor and 
an export grain man, respectively, Rotarians 


Ralph Bingham and W. D. Skene; and on the 
negative side were Rotarians C. D. Howe, struc- 
tural engineer, and J. F. Paige, general manager 
of the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, and 
for many years previous to coming to Port Ar? 
thur with the Fore River Shipbuilding Company 
at Quincy, Mass. 


You will at once see that our club was most 
fortunate in having four Rotarians who, from 
their own knowledge, would be so well able to 
debate this subject. The negative side won 
hands down, and they won not on argumentative 
skill, but upon sheer facts which they presented 
covering engineering and construction practice 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries and in the Metric 
countries. 

I think if the plan followed in our club—of a 
debate on the subject—were carried out in many 
other clubs, it would be of most educational 
value and would prevent stampeding of opinion. 

—C. C. McCullough, Rotary Club of Fort 
William-Port Arthur, Ontario, Governor District 
No. 19. 


Rotary and the Boys 


OTARY should have more to do with boys 
R than with The Boy. The one is concrete, 
the other purely abstract. Among men, the 
one who shouts the loudest about the Rights of 
Man often has very little conception of the 
rights of men. It is so with the Boy Problem. 
There is no one Boy Problem, but there is a 
problem thrown in, free of charge, with every 
individual boy. 

Rotary is the one great body of men in the 
world which aims to deal with the individual 
first. Not to the extent of establishing individ- 
ualism at the expense of organization, but with 
the idea that each cog of every wheel in all the 
machines should be perfect. It is Rotary that 
must bridge the gulf between the organization 
and the individuals making up those organiza- 
tions 

You may spend millions in erecting and 
equip>.ng the buildings for a great university 
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but when you are all thru, you have only the 
buildings. You must have the organizations to 
erect the structures for our great national insti- 
tutions, but it is up to Rotary to fill those 
structures with intelligent individuals. 

Does Rotary realize this tremendous task? 
Does Rotary realize that it is the one body of 
men in the world untrammelled with political, 
financial, religious, or social harness? Does 
Rotary fully realize that its principles are the 
principles upon which the world must prosper, 
without which the world must perish? 

Rotary must work with boys. There are 
plenty of organizations doing work for boys, 
and very few, perhaps only one, the Boy Scouts, 
working with boys. And it is not necessary to 
have a mass or a group of boys to work with. 
If every Rotarian will become the pal of just 
two boys, and particularly two boys above the 
age of sixteen, there will be an army of young 
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fellows 100,000 strong to carry the Rotary spirit 
to others. Then the magnificent structures 
that have been built by the various organiza- 
tions will be filled. 


To become a friend with a boy means to get 
to him, to start out by following his lead until 
you know him. He will know you in a very 
short time, and have you sized up. You are at 
a disadvantage because you have forgotten so 
much of your boyhood and your only hope is to 
be yourself. But get to know the boys you 
choose for chums, and after you have disclosed 
your real self to those boys, after you have 
done a lot of—to you—trivial and foolish things, 
then the boys will begin to follow you. 

Maybe those boys, or one of them, will be 
your own son. Too few of us are friends, pals, 
chums, with our own sons. This is a good 
place to start—knowing your own sons. Don’t 
go at the boys with too much cordiality, for you 
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know how you feel when a “gladhander” ap- 
proaches you, and the boys have the same feel- 
ing. Go at it with a memory of your own boy- 
hood—all of it, bad as well as good, and don’t 
commence on that old story—which isn’t true— 
of how much easier the boys have things today. 


The germ of the idea is, get next to one or 
two boys; let them make you their chum; fol- 
low them as a chum and grow with them, crush- 
ing down your ideas of your own superiority. 
Perhaps the only difference between you is more 
years and more experience. Forget the years 
and profit by the experience, but don’t forget 

the boy. 

' This is Rotary’s first big job; not the con- 
struction of playgrounds, not the establishment 
of vocational or academic schools, not the erec- 
tion of boys’ clubs, but just the boy himself. 
And the boy is waiting for you, wants you, will 
be your stanchest friend if you will come the 
other half of the way—perhaps more than that. 
It is a man’s job, and don’t turn it over to 
George, but do it yourself for Rotary and the 
boys. 

John H. Garnsey, Rotary Club of Joliet, Til. 

®) 


“British” Not “English” 


HEN I was over in the U. S. and Canada 

I was very much amused at the way we 
were referred to on this side. I don’t mean in 
THe RotarIAN, but in conversation, in refer- 
ence, and in the daily papers. I mean referring 
to us as “the English” instead of “the British,” 
and “England” did this or that, or “English” 
railway strike, when it should be “British” all 
the time. England is only part of the British 
Isles, like Scotland, Wales and Ireland. I am 
quite in agreement with anyone referring to 
English this or that when it means England and 
has reference to that country, but not when it 
has reference to the British Isles or the British 
Empire. 

I read the editorial referring to the Prince of 
Wales in the September number and was very 
much amused, but I did not take any offense. 
Neither do I see any protests from the British 
Isles. I don’t think the editor had any inten- 
tion of offending any Rotarian in any country. 
I tuink too much has been made of this matter 
and after the footnotes by the editor at the end 
of each letter I think the matter should drop. 
In so doing I do not mean to infer I am any 
less loyal than my Canadian Rotary corre- 
spondents. 

—Bill Logie, Rotary Club of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 








Js Our House in Order? 


T BEING recognized that one of the princi- 

pal troubles today is lack of production, I 
feel that it is time for us to look this condi- 
tion squarely in the face with the idea of solving 
the problem, if it is possible. 

First of all, is our own house in order? Are 
we doing what we are asking labor to do—that 
is, produce to the full extent of ability? 

I do not feel that we are. Is it not a fact 
that in many of our larger plants and institu- 
tions, particularly in the larger cities, the execu- 
tives, particularly the younger ones and even 
their clerks, spend not over five or six hours 
at work? Some hardly have time for that 
much, for the late hours at the theater, etc., 
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make it necessary to get their sleep in the morn- 
ings, and then there is golf or baseball in the 
afternoons. 


This is absolutely wrong. Play we must, but 
not during the hours when we should be at 
work, which is all day for five days of the week 
and a half day on Saturday and none on Sun- 
day. 

Is it not considered old fashioned and out 
of date to put in the long hours that our 
fathers did? But that is a custom we have got 
to revive and adopt again, before we produce 
as we have done and can do again, when we 
get back to real work ourselves, back to the 
shirt sleeves and longer hours. 


Also is it not true that with the executive 
putting in only half time, it is the desire and 
the aim of the lesser officials down to the office 
boy to do likewise, coming later and later each 
morning to see just how far it can be stretcht? 


This also has its effect on the labor these offi- 
cials employ, for it simply builds higher the 
barrier that unfortunately exists in many of our 
institutions between the office and the shop, pro- 
moting the thought that all on the office side is 
a snap. It is far from being such, we know, 
but are we not helping to give that impression? 

How many shops have production trouble 
where the chief executive spends his day in the 
shop amongst his men? None, I venture to 
say, and simply because that man is a real leader 
and all examples set by him are readily, gladly 
followed. The higher the official the more 
effective the example and result. 


If this be true there is no better or abler body 
of men to put this plan into effect than Ro- 
tarians. Therefore, let us all practice and 
preach the principle of off with our coats and 
be happy and content with full days of hard 
work, and only let the early evenings and spare 
hours lay claim to our necessity for amusement. 

—Geo. A. Haynes, Rotary Club of Bedford, 
Indiana. 
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The Ten Commandments 


(An answer to a “Wise Employer” from the 
viewpoint of an employe.) 


1. Don’t lie by watering your stock. It robs 
me of my earning power. We are after you 
and will catch you in the end. 

2. Watch your workmen as well as their work. 
A long day’s work makes a long life short and 
for mother and “bairns” makes any life long. 

3. Give us of the products of our labor all 
that we earn and forego your profiteering. Thus 
a real division of the profits will bring peace 
and happiness to all. 

4. You owe so much to your fellowmen that 
you cannot afford to squander either your time 
or your wealth. Use it for the general good. 

5. Honesty is never an accident. Overcap- 
italization, so common among employers, is 
caused by it. Good men like good women will 
keep it out. 

6. Mind your own business, which to a large 
extent means that your employes must not live 
in shacks and hovels. Your spare time devoted 
to this might mean remaking of the community. 
Then indeed you would have a business worthy 
to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything that would hurt your 
self-respect. Profiteering, for instance, is an act 
of robbing the community. One that robs the 
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community robs his workmen. We are one and 
the same. Employers guilty of this practice wil 
eventually be punisht. 

8. It is none of my business what you do 
night, but any money that you are su. 
from your excess profits we eventually are going 
to ask you to devote to the building of schools 
and colleges, in order that our children may 
have as free access to education as yours, The 
Golden Rule must be practiced as well x 
preached. No half measures on this score yjjj 
be satisfactory to us. 


9. Don tell one thing and mean another 
Whether the business is good or bad, give us the 
truth. By co-operation much can be accom. 
plisht. 


10. Don’t kick us because we kick. It simply 
shows that you have neglected something. [p 
short, let us get together on this whole question 
that has shaken the present system to its depths, 
and by co-operation we shall set the race moving 
in a way hitherto unknown. We will make the 
income of the man meet the needs of his family, 
none to be neglected. The welfare of the 
human race and of civilization is at stake. Ro- 
tary doctrine must be put into practice. Mate. 
rial profits are not all benefits. He prortrs 
MOST WHO SERVES BEST. 

—A. L. Smith, Rotary Club of Montreal, 
Quebec. 458 Bleury St. 
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International Spelling Board 


F every different publication thruout the 

English speaking world were to adopt its own 
spelling (I’m sure you will agree with me), very 
soon we would have a vast number of different 
languages and that does not tend towards unity 
of nations. I don’t for a moment suggest that 
the Canadian or British spelling is the most 
desirable, and I do approve of changes being 
adopted, but I want them to be adopted uni- 
versally and I don’t think that any one maga- 
zine is strong enough to change the spelling in 
all countries. 

I think, however, that this would be a splen- 
did thing for some International Education 
Conference to take up and my suggestion would 
be that an International Board be appointed to 
fix the changes considered necessary and issue 
a new universal dictionary of English which 
would then be used by all English speaking 
countries. 

It would be a fine thing, too, if we could 
find a new name for the language so that it 
would be broad enough to indicate that the 
language was not only that of England. But 
I’m afraid that would be hard to imprint on 
the general public mind. 

I hope this suggestion of mine will be taken 
up by Rotary and then we shall probably get 
somewhere, but till then I prefer the orthodox 
English spelling. € 

—Bill Anderson, Rotary Club of Victoria, 
British Columbia. 


® 





Competition 


Competition nowadays is a complicated | hing. 
Labor and thought are still in competition with 
other labor and thought, but it is an ‘uneven ©0D- 
flict if one man uses modern implement: and 
the other clings to old methods.—Succ s/w 
Farming. 
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Js There a Labor Problem ? 


a labor problem? In my opinion, the 
al crisis now upon us presents the 
nentous problem which ever con- 


S the 
indu 


st 
ead e American people. If we fail to solve 
it by peaceful and lawful means, then democracy 
will have failed. However, I do not anticipate a 
revolution or civil war. The comforting thought 
comes that, in matters of government at least, we 


are an Anglo-Saxon people and Anglo-Saxons do 
not RE-volve; they E-volve. 

The American people must evolve a lawful solu- 
tion of this constantly recurring industrial condi- 
tion which so vitally effects the peace and pros- 
perity of the entire country and of every class of 
citizens. The task may be, and in fact we know 
will be, a difficult one, but it must be accomplisht 
and now is the time to begin. 

What is a corporation? A corporation is a col- 
lection of individuals who combine their capital 
and their efforts for the purpose of carrying on 
some enterprise more advantageously than it 
could be done by individuals. A corporation does 
its business collectively thru its officers. It bar- 
gains with its customers collectively in that way. 

What is a trust in the sense in which we gen- 
erally use the term in this country? A trust is an 
illegal collection or combination of corporations 
engaged in the same line of business, who by such 
combination expect collectively to carry on said 
business more efficiently and profitably—an insti- 
tution which, thru its responsible officers, bargains 
collectively for its component parts. 


Both Sides at Fault 

Therefore, when the responsible head of a great 
industry denies his workmen the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, he claims a privilege for his class 
which he arrogantly denies another and equally 
deserving class. The American colonies separated 
themselves from the British Empire because of 
acts of oppression which were trivial compared 
with that. 


On the other hand, when the duly elected rep- 
resentative of a great labor trust presents to em- 
ployers demands — justifiable or unjustifiable — 
and couples these demands with a threat that if 
his requirements are not promptly complied with, 
he will call out on strike a half million working 
men and thereby paralyze industry and cause in- 
comparable nation-wide suffering among his fel- 
low citizens, he also commits an act of tyranny 
which is without parallel in the history of free 
governments, and one which, in the new industrial 
code which we must have, should be denominated 
“treason” and penalized accordingly. 

Do not misunderstand me, however. I claim 
that we cannot in justice take away the working- 
man’s right to strike unless and until we give him 
a better means of defense. Under present condi- 
tions he has no other weapon with which to pro- 
tect himself and family. The law of the land 
justifies even the taking of human life in defense 
of self or family; but while the law justifies homi- 
cide in self-defense, it also provides courts, peace 
oficers, and an elaborate code of criminal laws 
and procedure, all for the purpose of protecting 
the pesre, the person, and the property of the in- 
dividus|, and of providing a means by which vio- 
‘ation: of law may be penalized. Unfortunately, 
ime «rs of industrial disputes and disturbances, 
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By W. L. Huggins 





This is another in the series of articles 
discussing the problem of the relations be- 
tween employers and employes, a problem 
which the International Rotary Conven- 
tion at Salt Lake City last June recom- 
mended to Rotary clubs and Rotarians for 
study. It is printed for the information 
of Rotarians. W. L. Huggins, attorney- 
at-law, is a member and ex-president of 
the Rotary Club of Emporia, Kansas. The 
accompanying article is composed of ex- 
tracts from an address by him before the 
Rotary Club of Topeka, Kansas. 











no such means of defence or redress have, as yet, 
been presented. 

If two obscure citizens have a dispute over 
property or property rights of the value of a few 
dollars, either one of the disputants may compel 
his adversary to come into the courts of the land 
for a settlement of the dispute. When once in 
court, even tho the cost to the state may be ten 
times the value of the property in dispute, the 
controversy must be heard and adjudicated. 


An Ancient Principle 


More than two hundred and fifty years ago, 
Sir Mathew Hale of England, later Lord Chief 
Justice, wrote what has been called the most fa- 
mous paragraph in the whole law relating to pub- 
lic service. It is as follows: 


“Whenever the king or a subject have a 
public wharf to which all persons must 
come, who come to that port to unload their 
goods, in that case there cannot be taken 
arbitrary and excessive duties for cranage, 
wharfage, etc., but the duties must be rea- 
sonable and moderate, for now the wharf 
and crane and other conveniences are af- 
fected with a public interest and they cease 
to be juris private only.” 


The principle stated by Sir Mathew is invoked 
every time a complaint is lodged with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or any of the state 
public utilities commissions, in which citizens 
complain of excessive rates by railroads or other 
public service concerns. We have extended that 
principle, however. We are not now content with 
fixing the rates but we go farther and compel the 
service. We require all public utility concerns to 
serve all comers alike and to continue the service. 


We do not permit, for instance, organized cap- 
ital, owning and controlling a railroad system, to 
cease operation of its trains because further op- 
eration may be considered disadvantageous to the 
owners. Why, then, should we permit organized 
labor, by striking, to cease operation of trains? 
Should not capital and labor be treated equally? 
Each are equally essential to business. 

I would like to answer my own question by 
saying that there is a reason, and only one, which 
might at this time, in case of intolerant condi- 
tions, justify organized labor in ceasing opera- 
tion, by means of strikes, where capital is not 
allowed to do so. That reason is that a lawful 
tribunal has been provided before which capital 
may go with its grievances. 

If the rates are too low or the burden too oner- 
ous, if the practices required by the public are 
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unreasonable, the courts, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the state commission are 
open to organized capita!. In the case of organ- 
ized labor there is no such tribunal. 


Time for Vigorous Action 


Therefore, if I were permitted to vote to 
adopt or reject the anti-strike feature in the 
Cummings Railroad bill, I would, before voting 
to support it, have to be absolutely sure that an 
adequate remedy is provided whereby labor may 
have its tights and wrongs adjudicated and set- 
tled in an orderly and lawful way by an impar- 
tial tribunal. 

Why should there be no lawful means for the 
adjudication of these constantly recurring indus- 
trial disputes, which are often of transcendent 
importance? It seems to me that it is time for 
the American people to act vigorously in the 
matter. We should no longer depend upon that 
type of politician who always keeps his ear to 
the grass roots. We should demand of our pub- 
lic men real leadership. 

We ought to stand aggressively for Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, which means liberty regulated by 
law. We ought to demand for every citizen 
Anglo-Saxon justice, which means even-handed 
justice administered by lawfully constituted trib- 
unals according to establisht rules. 

We have temporized, and we have tried vari- 
ous half-considered and poorly-devised plans of 
avoiding strikes, lockouts, black lists, and the 
boycott: 

We have not succeeded. In my humble judg- 
ment we will never succeed until we strike out 
boldly and demand the enactment of a compre- 
hensive industrial code of laws, and the estab- 
lishment of such tribunals as may be necessary 
to enforce such laws. 


Impartial Justice Needed 


It may be that our present court system will 
answer. If not, then additional courts should be 
establisht. There should be courts, not commis- 
sions, nor committees. These disputes should be 
adjudicated, not arbitrated. Arbitration has not 
been successful. 

It is different with a court. A court is a con- 
tinuous body. All its proceedings are matters of 
public record. In case of error, ordinarily, an 
appeal can be had. Respect for courts is thoroly 
ingrained into the nature of all English speaking 
people. A man who has no respect for the courts 
of the land, of course, has no faith in any human 
institution. Courts for years have been enforc- 
ing their decrees, have been compelling the at- 
tendance of witnesses and of parties, and have 
been administering justice to the general satis- 
faction of all the people. It is the glory of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence,—first, that it affords 
a remedy for every wrong; and second, that thru 
its instrumentalities justice is administered im- 
partially and in accordance with establisht rules, 
not by the caprice of the presiding judge 


A New Industrial Code 


We have heretofore made feeble attempts 
toward the establishment of industrial justice by 
means of legislation. We have a law prohibiting 
the employment of young children in certain lines 
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of work. We have a law fixing the hours of labor 
for women and children, and a minimum wage. 
We have provided for the inspection of mines 
and factories and for the enforcement of sani- 
tary and safety precautions. We have our safety 
appliance act. We have laws establishing free 
employment agencies under certain conditions 
and governing the activities of commercial em- 
ployment agencies. We have our workmen’s 
compensation act, we have other laws of like 
nature, but as yet we have no law by the 
terms of which such an industrial dispute as 
has recently arisen between the steel trust and 
its employes, between the coal mine operators 
and their employes, and between railroad com- 
panies and their employes, can be adjudicated. 


The new industrial code should provide that 
all lines of industry, whose business effects the 
production or distribution or cost of necessaries 
of life, be imprest with a public interest because 
they affect the entire public, and that in case of 
any dispute which may affect the operation of 
such industries, the matter shall be brought into 
court, investigated and adjudicated. 


The rights of each individual should be pro- 
tected. If an individual desires to work as a 
member of a labor union, that fact should not be 
held against him. If he is desirous to go it alone 
as a private American citizen, that fact should 
not be against him. His rights should be guar- 
anteed just the same. 


Responsibility Under the Law 


Every labor union should be made responsible 
by taking out a charter or by some other means 
provided by law; and the strike, the lockout, the 





The American people must evolve a law- - 
ful solution of this constantly recurring 
industrial condition which so vitally effects 
the peace and prosperity of the entire 
country and of every class of citizens. 
The task may be, and in fact we know will 
be, a difficult one, but it must be accom- 
plisht and now is the time to begin. * * * 
* * The comforting thought comes that, in 
matters of government at least, we are an 
Anglo-Saxon people and Anglo-Saxons do 
not RE-volve; they E-volve.—W. L. Hug- 
rf gins. 
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boycott and the black list, all should be prohib- 
ited and penalized. 

Under this new industrial code all such indus- 
tries should be operated continuously unless a 
court of competent jurisdiction should find just 
cause for permitting a discontinuance. Why 
should the coal operators, the meat packers, or 
the manufacturers of flour be permitted to cur- 
tail production in order to increase prices, any 
more than a railroad company should be permit- 
ted to cease the operation of a portion of its 
trains in order to increase freight rates? 

It requires but a very moderate extension of 
the principle announced two hundred and fifty 
years ago by old Sir Mathew Hale, when he said 
that even the king must be subject to the regu- 
lation by law if he operated a public utility, to 
justify a legal enactment which would require all 
these various industries, whose operations affect 
the living conditions of the American people, to 
be under the supervision of courts and commis- 
sions to the same extent as common carriers and 
other public utilities are today. Correspondingly, 
it requires a very meager extension of that same 





principle to make proper legal requirem-»{; Which 
prevent organized labor from hinderi>;, delay. 
ing, or in any way restricting the op¢ ition; of 
such industries so affecting living con/jitions of 
the American people. 

But some will say we can’t compe! 2 man to 
work in these various industries? Well, we hay 
never tried to compel capital to invest in them 
have we? But capital seeks investment and labor 
will seek employment. Let labor be assured oj 
a fair and able tribunal before which it cay 
always appear to have its rights protected ang 
labor, at least so far as it represents American 
citizenship, will gladly give up the strike, the 
boycott and other industrial weapons which j 
has been using with such poor results. 


Problem Affects All 


Is there a labor problem? No. We minimize 
its importance if we call it a labor problem. It js 
an industrial problem of a nature so serious thai 
it vitally affects every man, woman, and child 
under the Flag. In going about its solution, we 
should keep our hearts warm and our heads cool 
It must be solved according to lawful formulas, 

In our country the law is supreme. But the 
law skould also be just. Every American citizen 
must have the opportunity to provide himsel/ 
and his family with a decent and comfortable 
home, wholesome food and clothing and means 
of moral and intellectual advancement. To that 
end wages of labor, as well as returns upon cap- 
ital, must be protected by law. 

During the past five years we have learned that 
in time of crisis the American people, with prac- 
tical unanimity, will support their government to 
the extreme limit. 


Rotary and the World’s Needs 


HAT the world needs is peace and good 
W wiil among men. It needs it in the com- 
munity, in the nation, and between nations. 
There is too much unrest from envy and selfish 
striving. 

Suspicion, like an impenetrable wall, separates 
individuals, communities and nations and pre- 
vents the mutual understanding that is essential 
to peaceful relations. This unrest is manifest 
in social and industrial affairs where each is 
distrustful of the other, and each seeks his own 
good regardless of the effect upon his brother. 


Probing for the Cause 


Under all these circumstances, the lover of 
his race may almost despairingly exclaim, “Is 
there no balm in Gilead and no physician 
there?” The wise physician carefully diagnoses 
the disease, and if we ciosely examine into the 
cause of these unhappy conditions—community, 
national and international—we shall find that the 
primal, poisonous, health-destroying germ is 
selfishness. It is selfishness that erects the wall 
of suspicion between individuals or peoples, lead- 
ing each to seek his own good regardless of the 
effect upon others. It prompts the sneering ques- 
tion of Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


Perhaps this mental, anti-social attitude has 
developt logically out of the processes of evolu- 
tion in the material world. Among plants and 
the lower animals the struggle for existence 
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results in the “survival of the fittest,” with the 
consequent destruction of those that cannot cope 
with their environment. The weakest perish and 
there are none to pity. 


While this law is doubtless beneficial in de- 
veloping and improving the lower orders of 
creation, it becomes pernicious and baneful when 
applied to the higher nature of man—his spiritual 
being. A pertinent example is close at hand. 
The Prussians with their “divine right of kings,” 
their theory of the “superman” and their doc- 
trine that “might makes right,” after fifty years 
of preparation, undertook to crush out the feebler 
peoples and dominate the earth. They did pro- 
duce fearful desolation and unspeakable distress 
—but, where are they now? 


It is true that the Prussian idea with its in- 
herent selfishness has to a too great extent 
prevailed among mankind. It has been hard 
to break with the evolutionary principle govern- 
ing the lower orders, that 


“He can take who has the power 
And he may keep who can.” 


The wise and the good, however, in all ages, 
sages and philosophers, have taught a different 
creed—the doctrine of unselfish service to others 
as being the highest good. This doctrine was 
most clearly enunciated in the teachings and 
exemplified in the life of Jesus of Nazareth: “He 
that would be chief among you let him be your 
servant;” “The Son of Man came not to be 
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ministered unto, but to minister;” ‘“Whatsoeve: 
ye would that men should do unto you, co ye 
even so unto them.” — 

Applying Rotary Principies 

This Golden Rule, the highest guide of human 
conduct, is the underlying principle of the Ro- 
tary Creed. The watch-word of the Rotarians 
is Service, their motto, He Prorirs Most 
Wuo Serves Best. They primarily apply 
these principles and precepts in their relations 
to one another; but their conduct extends be- 
yond their own circle. 

In the cultivation of friendliness, brotherly- 
kindness and mutual helpfulness their influence 
is felt thruout the communities where they dwel! 

From these as fountain heads in the various 
cities and towns in which Rotary is establisht, 
the streams of influence uniting, may become 
broad rivers of peace and good-will that shall 
bear the blessings of unselfish service (o the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

Let International Rotary‘ turn its thought to 
wards such a noble achievement. The Rotariat 


spirit spread abroad thru all peoples, would 
make war an impossibility, and peace univers! 
world’s 


and lasting. Thus, largely, will the 
great needs be met thru Rotary’s contribu ion (0 
international good-will, friendly fellowshi:. 204 
unselfish service. 

—Frank E. Hering, Rotary Club of © outh 
Bend, Ind., Editor of “The Eagle” ma. zine. 
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he Civic Physician and Hopewell 


Some Observations of a Commercial Organization Secretary 


NCUMBERED 

by two over-sized 
grips, I swung from a 
train onto the rough 
plank platform of a 
mid-western American 
city one April after- 
noon. It was a crystal- 
clear, refreshing Spring 
day, so it was only 
natural, as I glanced 
about at this, my 
newly adopted city, 
that I should feel the 
exuberant spirit of op- 
si timism flowing to the 
—_~ surface thru the fixt 
orroll R. Woods fountain of natural 
conservatism. 


[he railroad station, at that moment the most 
conspicuous thing in view, imprest me unfavor- 
ably. It seemed so out of tune with the world, 
rather symboliaing, I feared, the railroad’s opin- 
on of the city. It was small, weather-beaten, and 
generally inadequate. 

I was one of those persons who had lived in 
several other cities and learned to accept them 
as they were, with their qualities, both good and 
bad. Hence it was with a sort of dulled sensi- 
bility that I noted in the few blocks traversed 
between the station and my destination, that ab- 
sence of a cheery greeting accorded by the mod- 
ern street lighting systems. 

There was felt, too, the jarring prevalence (I 
was pickt up by a jitney) of poorly paved streets. 
Then there swept by the dingy, obscure postoffice, 
that you observe is most always co-incidént with 
municipal stagnation. 


The store windows here and there flaunted in 
the face of pedestrians a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of yawning cats, dust-covered candy, al- 
leged jewelry, and black-speckt flypaper—all of 
which circumstantially revealed the mental habits 
of the proprietors. 

All the counts in this preliminary indictment 
silently returned against the city were the result 
of a casual survey, such as any stranger more or 
less subconsciously would be apt to make. But, 
until I saw its redeeming features, I open-mind- 
edly reserved final judgment. 

This first impression, which is a lasting one 
with some persons, however, did not depress me 
at all. On the contrary I was, in a guarded sort 
of way, exultant. Here I saw a prolific field in 
which to plant the seeds of civic evangelizm; it 
presented enigmas which called for studied eluci- 
dation; it was a place of limitless opportunities 
lor energizing influence. 


The Civic Revival 


\ NE thing about the place, decidedly encour- 
/ oging, was that the periodic reviving of the 
civic organization had just been consummated. 
Like ‘he annual re-creation of New Year pledges, 








the -:y once more had crawled out of its moss-- 


Co. «d shell of immobility and determined. upon 
ap cy of civic activity. It hoped to cast per- 
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manently aside the muzzle-loaders and adopt the 
machine gun type of preparedness in municipal 
competition. 

That is how I happened to drop anchor at this 
place, for I was the newly elected secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. So to deal with 
ossified public spirit and those problems with 
which they constantly are in the relation of cause 
and effect is my profession. I assume to be a 
combined chiropractic, osteopathic and allopathic 
sort of a civic physician, so that this particular 
case, possibly a bad one, had an unusual profes- 
sional interest for me. 

In the complex life of almost every urban cen- 
ter, after the establishment of the banks, the 
newspapers, schools, and churches, there has oc- 
casionally entered a more or less transient insti- 
tution glorified by the name of “Business Men’s 
Association,” “Commercial Club,” “Board of 
Trade,” or “Chamber of Commerce.” In most 
instances the cycle of events from their concep- 
tion to their unmourned demise has been briefly 
about as follows: 


+ 





Whatever works for the good of the 
community as a whole helps each individ- 
ual. That is the broad principle upon 
which society is founded. An individua! 
benefits largely in accordance with the 
extensiveness of his business interests, 
and it ‘is reasonable, conversely, that he 
should contribute money and time to the 
organization, in proportion—Carrol R. 
Woods. 











At the first general meeting of progressive citi- 
zens which is sponsored by a few super-optimists, 
a committee is appointed to draw up the regula- 
tion Constitution and By-laws. Quarters are then 
rented, fitted out with chairs, pool tables and a 
hat rack. The officers, all of whom modestly 
decline to serve on the ground that there are 
many others more eminently fitted for the grave 
responsibilities and more entitled to the exalted 
honor, are then enthusiastically elected. 

At the next meeting many of the enthusiasts 
have become denatured and the attendance is 
considerably smaller because of previous engage- 
ments. At this meeting the various committees 
which had been selected to revolutionize human 
nature, fail to report and as there is no other 
business of importance to come before the meet- 
ing it is indefinitely adjourned. The process of 
disintegration has now set in and it is only a 
matter of a brief period before the organization 
meets its premature death. 

“Tt’s no use, you can’t get the business men in 
this town to co-operate,” is the postmortem judg- 
ment handed down by the community, without 
dissent. 

The New Profession 


HE fact, tho, that a continued desire for a 
yi ess organization has survived each recur- 
ring failure in almost every town, suggests that 
the theory must be meritorious, but the organi- 
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zation plan, indefinite, impractical, and conse- 
quently unproductive in the cities where they fail. 


Generally speaking, the purpose of a civic or- 
ganization should be to assume certain commu- 
nity responsibilities and promotional undertakings 
which require co-operative effort, and which re- 
sponsibilities no person, firm, or city government 
could or would assume. Then it must be actu- 
ated by the spirit of unselfish progress and sane 
optimism. 

But the reason that there are now more than 
a thousand active organizations permanently 
establisht in the United States where previously 
most of them have been visionary or dormant, is 
because they produce tangible results. The tan- 
gible results are obtained by management as 
sound and as keen as that in any other successful 
enterprise; and for that purpose experienced men 
are employed to devote their entire time and 
thought to the organization and its mission in 
the community. 


Hence there has been created a new profession 
in this country, peculiarly attractive and of limit- 
less possibilities—that of commercial secretary. 
To this office is attacht largely the responsibility 
of keeping constantly alive the members’ flame 
of enthusiasm for this self-sacrificing form of 
public duty; of astutely planning the organiza 
tion’s varied activities; and of pushing these ac 
tivities with relentless energy to a successful 
conclusion. He must be the force behind the 
persistent yet diplomatic attempt to dissipate the 
three great obstacles to civic progress—individua! 
selfishness, lack of vision, and natural lethargy. 
That is almost a super-man-sized job. As,the 
ideal has: not yet been attained, it folkows, that 
there are none who make an unqualified. success 
of it... The Commercial Secretary’s problem is the 
monumental problem of human nature. 


The Old, Old Story 


N my. new city—call it Hopewell—I set 
myself to my duties without delay. It was 
my purpose to act while the community con- 
science was still awake. Much of the time was 
spent during the first few days soaking up the 
“atmosphere” of the city and learning the’ atti- 
tude of the people with respect to their city and 
its possibilities. Much of this information ‘was 
absorbed from business men who casually came 
in to get acquainted. The trend of thought was 
typified by Albert Mitchell, a moderately success- 
ful business man who sauntered into the office 
one day. 

“Bland, I just wanted to tell you that I am 
mighty glad you came to Hopewell,” he said en- 
couragingly. “This town has just begun to realize 
that it was slipping and that what it needed was 
a strong civic organization to put it back in the 
running.” 

“The *situation is not peculiar to Hopewell; 
every city needs a good organization of that char- 
acter.” Ignoring my generality, he continued: 

“But let me tell you confidentially” (every one 
tells these unpleasant things confidentially) “you 
might as well know true conditions here now as 
later so that you may proceed in your work with 
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the true perspective. What this place needs most 
is a few long funerals and a number of big fires 
to wipe out some of our landmarks. They dam 
up the progress of the city in every direction.” 
It was the old story. 

“T did not come here to commit murder or 
arson,” I protested. 


City Much Like Individual 


UT it seemed to relieve Mitchell to indulge 
B in one long gruesome list the things that had 
aggravated Hopewell’s good citizens for years; 
things that had gnawed at their pride, irritated 
them because of their individual helplessness to 
remedy conditions that their civic pride rebelled 
against. And yet no civic institution, revived 
time after time in this particular city, had really 
fulfilled the functions for which it had been 
created. . 

Mitchel! purposed frankly to expose the short- 
comings and iniquities of the city; to tell of its 
symptoms so that the civic physician might diag- 
nose the case and prescribe the remedy. 

Much of what he said was no doubt true. But 
what of it? A city is much like an individual. 
If it was perfect, no mere mortal would be satis- 
fied to live in it. It is part of human nature to 
demand an ideal and to strive to attain it. That 
is our incentive. I wondered if he had ever heard 
that piquant little verse, 

“ Twixt optimism and pessimism 
The difference is droll, 

The optimist sees the doughnut 

And the pessimist the hole.” 

“The mission of our Chamber of Commerce,” 
I ventured, “‘is to first place a true valuation upon 
the assets and commendable features of Hope- 
well. Then to disclose our weaknesses and en- 
deavor, thru intelligent co-operative effort, to cor- 
rect them. Viewing it broadly I think that, after 
ali, aside from what might be called a ‘com- 
munity personality’ cities are, in their general 
aspect, very much alike. Each has its progressive 
as well as its ultra-conservative element, and both 
are essential.” 

In the constructive work of the Chamber of 
Commerce Mitchell was a possible recruit. If 
he could discern in the city a tendency to back 
up and take a fresh start, see prevailing the 
spirit which takes the “t” out of “can’t,” the 
desire to worship the God of Optimism instead 
of Pessimism, it is likely that he would join the 
crowd. It is regretable that, like rats, poverty, 
crime, and sickness, every city has its coterie of 
habitual “knockers.” And these fellows who so 
love to take the joy out of life usually have a 
certain following, strange to say. 


Mental Medicine 
Te deal with the chronic “knocker” is one of 


the interesting problems of organization psy- 
chology. Some of them can be safely ignored. 
Others require psychic treatment. You will ob- 
serve that the destructive critic is one who rarely 
does anything constructive himself, unless it be 
to add to his personal increment. Therein lies his 
vulnerable spot. 

Place him on some committee which necessi- 
tates a great deal of work and for which the 
remuneration is merely the personal satisfaction 
which comes from paying the obligation which 
he owes to the community as a citizen. He will 
promptly decline to serve, and having done so, it 
places him in a position such that he cannot con- 
tinue to antagonistically criticize; at least not 
effectively. 
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If Mr. Knocker should then ask, “What is the 
Chamber of Commerce doing?” the answer would 
be, “What are you doing for the Chamber of 
Commerce and the City of Hopewell?” In this 
way the critic has been placed in a house of glass. 
He can’t throw stones without hurting his own 
panes. 

Likewise it will be found that in the church 
the most ardent workers are never the destruc- 
tive and unreasonable critics. But public senti- 
ment, it seems, is easily susceptible to adverse 
influence, so that it is found advisable to tact- 
fully combat and neutralize the force of such 
interference rather than to ignore it. It is re- 
grettable, but none the less true, that the source 
and plausibility of insidious attacks are ill-con- 
sidered in the forming of popular opinion, and 
an institution of this character cannot long sur- 
vive with public opinion, no matter how unrea- 
sonably founded, against it. 

The “knocker,” however, antagonizes, and in 
that way creates a number of “boosters.” There- 
fore, the greatest parasite on the community is 
the man who is dormant in civic activities, whose 
faculties fail to respond to the spirit of civic 
pride in whatever direction or nature it is brought 





In the work of the modern commercial 
club, public meetings seem to have but 
little use except for their inspirational 
value, and in giving the individual mem- 
bers the chance to feel by their attend- 
ance that they really are an integral part 
of the organization. The things accom- 
plisht at open meetings make a poor 
showing on the annual reports * * * * * 
Real things are not often promulgated 
and seldom executed at rambling public 
discussions. The effective way is for a 
few men, especially interested in a par- 
ticular problem, to study the questions in- 
volved and then to execute their plans. 
If there are not a few men who are par- 
ticularly interested in the problem, it will 
likely not be of sufficient value to the 
community to undertake it—Carrol R. 
Woods. 











to bear on him. The way in which one of this 
type was induced to respond to the community 
call in Hopewell is worth relating. 


The Case of Mr. Meyers 


STEPT into a drug store one day to make a 
I small purchase. The proprietor was a hard 
working fellow, never committed any offense 
against society that any one knew of, always paid 
his rent, and made a fair living. By way of mak- 
ing conversation he ventured the suggestion that 
the Chamber of Commerce might lend its efforts 
to have a modern lighting system installed in the 
business district. 

I took an argumentative attitude on the sub- 
ject which tended to bring him out. The longer 
he talkt the more eloquently and strongly did he 
argue in tavor of it. At length he became not 
only passively, but actively, in favor of it. For 
several days thereafter certain members of the 
Chamber of Commerce visited his store and 
casually brought up the lighting question. The 
more he talkt about it the more he warmed up to 
the subject. Finally the newspaper men dropt in 
to interview the druggist concerning his hobby. 


He became known as a strong proponent of the 
idea, and being placed in that position, he hardly 
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could decline with any grace the chairma: ship of 
the street lighting committee when the Board of 
Directors decided to create that body. And hay. 
ing accepted it, it became a matter of price with 
him to carry the project to a successful ¢oncly. 
sion. When he at first protested that he was too 
busy, he was told that if he were not a busy man 
he would not be askt to serve. 

A man who is efficient is always busy. When 
we said that, and added, “Mr. Meyers, there is no 
one more interested in good street lights than yoy 
are, and to solve these public questions some one 
must take the initiative,” we got him. 


Meyers began with his committee to circulate 
the street lighting petitions. In doing so he culti- 
vated the acquaintance of many business men he 
had really never known before. On entering into 
a more intimate relationship in this way with cer- 
tain of his competitors he found that they were 
human after all, and of a pretty good sort too. 
It was the first time in twenty-five years that he 
had viewed such a question from the standpoint 
of Meyers, the citizen, instead of Meyers, the 
druggist. 

He studied lighting installation, methods and 
cost. It was interesting; and for a time he de- 
voted much of his time and thought to this work. 
During the intervals he spent in his store he 
found, to his surprise, that his clerks actually 
could run the business as well as himself, with 
certain supervision. In arguing for this improve- 
ment he got the viewpoint of the man who stands 
in front of the counter as well as the man be- 
hind it. 

No one, of course, thinks of it that way, but it 
was the Chamber of Commerce which actually 
got this merchant’s nose off the grindstone and 
made a better citizen out of him. His present 
reputation for public spiritedness in other matters 
shows in his daily receipts. He couldn’t buy any 
such effective advertising. And in performing his 
civic duties he smiles on the world with a clear 
conscience and the world smiles back at him. 


To cultivate the better qualities of an individ- 
ual in that way is a laborious task—but worth it. 


Internal Operations 


RHAPS a somewhat less inspiring phase of 
commercial organization work is the neces- 
sary manipulation of its politics. It is elemental 
knowledge that the filling of offices and important 
committees with incompetents will spike the guns 
of any institution. That is a slow but neverthe- 
less fatal poison. 

It is astonishing what few men in each com- 
munity are capable and willing to analyze any 
problem that is not embraced in their own busi- 
ness or daily routine of life. So many lack initia- 
tive—the inspiration to act-—and a quality, it is 
observed, in which more men are deficient than 
any other. 

Whenever possible, therefore, the president and 
members of the board of directors are handpickt, 
and there is no sinister motive in that. It is rarely 
trusted to the judgment of the membership-at- 
large, if that plan can be avoided, even with the 
high average of intelligence usually found among 
members of a commercial organization. They are 
prone to place popular men in office withou! 
careful analysis of the characteristics and circum- 
stances which make men fit to fill them, or in 
some instances try to elect those who may s-'vé 
them personally to the best advantage. 

That is why in all of the better organized ¢ 1%, 
handpickt nominating committees are appo' ‘cd 
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questioned standing in the community, 
stimate knowledge of local conditions, 
» prepared to devote a considerable 
‘ time and thought to public affairs are 
‘hed to act. It is vital to the organiza- 
‘hese officers to be able properly to dis- 
between work that should or should not 


| r.aken by a Chamber of Commerce. To 


he organization in political, denomina- 
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| do it well. 


I was once seriously handicapt in a city by 


having 


a president of no particular standing and 


influence and who could not preside well at meet- 
ings. The board of directors were the big men 


of the 
task fo 
sponsiv 


city, but they had this too often thankless 
rced on them and were not particularly re- 
‘e. The directors were broad and deep, but 


lackt the current of enthusiasm to carry them on- 


For range and accuracy these big guns 


ward. 
were great, but they fell down on mobility and 
rapidity of fire. 
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No man ever should be elected to office or 


placed 


on an important committee until it is as- 


certained that he is fully aware of the respon- 
sibilities entailed in the work and is willing to as- 


sume t 


hem. He also should be placed in that 


position for which he is particularly well fitted by 
experience, training, and personality, to fill. 


Our Mental Lethargy 


To keep the public generally warmed up to 
Hopewell’s Chamber of Commerce I frequently 
arranged for meetings at which broad social and 


economic questions could be discust. 


These 


meetings were intended to be a public forum for 


the exp 


ression of public opinion by local and non- 


resident speakers, in order that the business men 


might 


be brought to a better understanding of 


these matters. The success of these meetings in- 
variably is gauged by the element of “entertain- 


ment’ which they provide. Years of observation 
has made it possible for me to estimate reserva- 
Hons within six or eight plates of the number that 
will be required out of a possible attendance of 
Irom fifty to one hundred twenty-five at a weekly 
noon luncheon. 

G en the fixt factors of weather, time, promo- 
tional effort, reputation of speaker, and the num- 
ber of counter attractions and the attendance will 
ss cording to the depth or shallowness of the 
subject. 

To grasp a subject such as “Taxation” implies 
the becessity for close analysis and study. So 
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that even tho it is a vital question for every com- 
munity and one that is but slightly comprehended, 
a taxation talk is a poor drawing card for business 
men. When I want to pull up the attendance 
gauge I put a little fire in the boilers in the way of 
a discussion of such things as “The Horrors of 
the World War” by an eye witness, or “What 
Makes Criminals”—subjects that require but little 
mental effort to be interesting. 

In their business matters these men are, as a 
class, intense, analytical, constructive. But these 
qualities seem often to be exhausted by the de- 
mands of their business, tor aside from that they 





The Chamber of Commerce cannot be 
made the agency for promoting pet hob- 
bies of any particular sect, creed, or indi- 
vidual. Nothing will cause it to become 
more quickly discredited. Yet the organ- 
ization emphatically should do something 
—do it energetically and do it well.— 
Carrol R. Woods. 











—the majority—lean towards the frivolous. This 
“musical comedy” taste which asserts itself after 
the whistle blows is reflected by the business 
man’s notorious lack of active interest in politics 
and political issues, where they do not directly 
affect his property interest. 


The Psychology of Meetings 


ONCE arranged for a mass meeting to discuss 
the proposed formation of a sanitary district 
and had a well-known speaker to explain the 
proposition in the particular interests of those 
who would, perforce, foot the bill if the plan were 
adopted. It was a big project and involved a big 
sum of money, but the response to the meeting 
notices was discouraging. 

That night I stood with a few others in a win- 
dow of our pleasant quarters and there inadvert- 
antly discovered one of the reasons for our small 
attendance. Across the street a well known pic- 
ture house advertised on lurid posters a suggestive 
play. It had been criticised severely in the eve- 
ning papers and this sort of invaluable advertis- 
ing had aroused keen curiosity and comment. 





The “knocker” antagonizes and in that 
way creates a number of “boosters.” 
Therefore, the greatest parasite on the 
community is the man who is dormant in 
Civic activities; whose faculties fail to 
respond to the spirit of civic pride in 
whatever direction or nature it is brought 
to bear on him..—Carrol R. Woods. 











We saw dozens of Hopewell’s leading mer- 
chants, distinguisht lawyers, influential manufac- 
turers, and wealthy bankers sheepishly pay their 
ten cents to see Baratheda “vampire” for ten 
reéls. The theatre had the S. R. O. sign out for 
each performance, while our “free exposition of 
valuable information” drew a handful of spec- 
tators. 

I profited by that lesson so well that at the next 
meeting arranged for the discussion of the sani- 
tary question there was an overflow gathering. It 
was the same subject, handled at the same place, 
but with the promoter having a better conception 
of crowd psychology. Instead of some person 
modestly discoursing on the merits or demerits 
of the project, I matcht the leading opponent and 
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proponent in debate, then advertised it as a pros- 
pective fight. A subtle suggestion to the news- 
paper reporters to interview both men had its 
results. The opponent promised to disclose a 
“nigger-in-the-woodpile,”’ while the proponent the 
next day strenuously denied that there were 
grounds for any such insinuation. The prospect 
of a good verbal clash brought out the crowd 
which in turn became warmed up to the subject 
and very much opinionated as well. The interest 
of the public in this matter increast from that day 
on until the issue was settled by intelligent voting 
at the polls. 

The good old way of assuring a large attendance 
at such meetings was to “feed ’em.’”’ An eminent 
lecturer once told me that he was forced to be- 
lieve that the average men’s brains were under 
his belt. It is but fair to say tho, that it is not so 
much the food itself that appeals to the men as 
the sociability and relaxation which eating in 
public engenders. 

In the work of the modern commercial club, 
public meetings seem to have but little use except 
for their inspirational value, and in giving the in- 
dividual members the chance to feel by their at- 
tendance that they really are an integral part of 
the organization. The things accomplisht at open 
meetings, however, make a poor showing on the 
annual reports. These reports are read by realists, 
not romanticists. 
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No man ever should be elected to office 
or placed on an important committee (of 
a chamber of commerce) until it is ascer- 
tained that he is fully aware of the re- 
sponsibilities entailed in the work and is 
willing to assume them. He also should 
be placed in that position for which he is 
particularly fitted by 
training, and personality, to fill—Carrol 
Rk. Woods. 


well experience, 











No matter how little interest he personally took 
in the projects of the organization, Mr. Business 
Man wants to see some dividends in the form of 
concrete achievements before he invests in an- 
other year’s dues. Real things are not often 
promulgated and seldom are executed at rambling 
public discussions. The effective way is for a 
few men, especially interested in a particular 
problem, to study the questions involved and 
then execute their plans. If there are not a few 
men who are particularly interested in the prob- 
lem it will likely not be of sufficient value to the 
community to undertake it. 


Putting the Big Ideas Over 


T is the secretary’s duty, once a project is 

launched, to push it untiringly past the lurking 
danger of delays and unanticipated difficulties that 
often obstruct the efforts of his unpaid workers. 
It takes tact to do that, and optimism and en- 
thusiasm as well. It is required of the Civic 
Physician that he not only gracefully “salve” the 
chronic “kicker,” but tactfully suppress any 
tendency to indulge in individual or group 
squabbles likely to occur among the members. 

No one knows better than the secretary, that 
when the final accounting is rendered, when the 
community is ready to point thumbs up or down 
on his organization or leadership, it is not con- 
sidered how little real unselfish co-operation might 
have been extended to him, or the probable effect 
of opposition by some disgruntled but powerful 
men of means who habitually oppose all progress. 
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Then there is the usual lack of adequate funds, 
and a number of other possible handicaps are 
often encountered. In this work the doctor, to 
carry the simile further, must have the proper 
medicine to administer for all ills; he can’t get 
streets paved and ornamental lights installed by 
mental solicitation. 


Of course there are some for whom the results 
must be so obvious and direct that it would neces- 
sitate knocking down pedestrians, dragging them 
into their places of business, separating the cash 
from their unconscious forms, and presenting it 
with proper courtesy to the proprietors. And 
then I would entertain the fear that the cash 
would not be in the proper denomination to suit. 


If the desire for direct personal gain is the sole 
actuating motive for creating a civic organiza- 
tion, the membership soon will be working at 
cross-purposes—that is, every one will try to help 
himself first — and the club certainly will fail. 
Such spirit breeds antagonism, strife, selfishness, 
bitterness, destruction. 

It must be understood that whatever works for 
the good of the community as a whole, helps each 
individual. That is the broad principle upon 
which society is founded. An individual benefits 
largely in accordance with the extensiveness of 
his business interests, and it is reasonable, con- 
versely, that he should contribute money and time 
to the organization in proportion. That is the 
reason why the plural membership system is the 
logical way to finance a civic organization. 


Sympathetic Treatment 


WAS not long in Hopewell before I came in 
I contact with one of the hardest problems in 
human nature which the city had to present. His 
favorite phrase was “not a penny, not a penny!” 
It is related that when askt one time the secret of 
his financial success he stated that he had never 
spent a cent recklessly in his life. 


“No, I'll have to take that back,” he corrected. 
“One time, about twelve years ago, there was a 
circus parade down town, and the blame thing 
started so late that I missed my dinner and I had 
to buy fifteen cents worth of crackers and cheese. 
That was the only money that I remember having 
squandered.” 

Was he a hopeless case? No. I believe that it 
is the inherent desire of all men to be of service 
to'their fellow men and to do right. Some call 
this a~happy delusion. But I say it, despite the 
“fact that Tio one would have more reason to think 
OthetWise than thyself. 

It is not,.considered that there probably has 
been many untoward circumstances conniving to 
establish a man’s disposition and character, and 
once the stigma of an adverse reputation is placed 
upon him he either fights to overcome it or, if in- 
dependent, lets the public think as they blankety- 
blank please. We won’t change his attitude toward 
society by antagonism; the way to cultivate that 
sort of a man is by a showing of friendliness and 
confidence 

The town tight-wad I referred to once decided 
to do something real handsome for his little 
daughter of whom he was very fond. As a result 
of her long and earnest solicitation he presented 
her school room with a five-dollar picture which 
they proudly hung upon their class room wall. A 
few days later a crowd of brightly drest school 
children gathered about the home of the stingy 
man to serenade him. They thanked him for his 
generosity and told him what a nice man he was. 
The demonstration made by those little children 
so affected. him that shortly afterward he gave 
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$120,000 towards the construction of a Y. M. 
C. A. for Hopewell. 

Old Mr. Tight-wad had his good’ side. Of 
course he had. And we developt it by encourage- 
ment—not antagonism. The ultra-sophisticated 
among us snickered at the demonstration of child- 
ish innocence when we read of their tribute to 
Mr. Tight Wad in the newspaper; but it is the 
children who are smiling now, the ones who enjoy 
the advantages of the Y. M. C. A. Men of this 
type are just mentally sick or undevelopt and 
should be treated accordingly. 


Passing of Old Methods 


NUMBER of years ago co-operative effort 

was used almost entirely by civic organiza- 
tions to obtain new factories. The business men 
merely clubbed together to create a bonus to be 
used as an artificial bait for industries. This in- 
ducement was advertised in booklets and news- 
papers. Years ago several good factories were 
obtained in various cities in that manner. 


The bonus system now, however, practically is 
obsolete. Fly-by-night concerns began to gobble 
up the cash, property, or buildings offered, oper- 
ate for a short time, and then move on to the 
next city, leaving the local business men to hold 
the sack. 


Then iegitimate concerns began to discover that 
cities which found it necessary to offer artificial 
inducement to obtain industries were confessedly 
unable to obtain factories without such induce- 
ment because of the lack of natural advantages. 
To a worth-while concern, permanent natural ad- 
vantages such as transportation facilities, good 
labor conditions, proximity to raw materials and 
market, standard housing conditions, low taxes, 
reasonable living costs, and good government, 





Autumn Friends 


LORY of color, glory of sound! 
I thank kind Nature for what I’ve 
found 

In leafy trees and autumn weather, 

And thoughts and friends I’ve linkt to- 
gether. 





These kingly trees with their crowns of 
gold 

Are silent shades of the life foretold; 

And they stand, like fancies of the past, 

For things to be, for the things that last. 


Some chlorophil nymph in sun-kist cells, 
In secret has shaped those mystic wells, 
That flowed in flushes of light and air 
To paint my pictures, forever fair. 


No more for me shall the bright leaves 
fade, 

Nor the trees but serve for summer 
shade; 

for they have tinted my own dim thought, 

And kindled the joy for which they 
wrought. 


I’ll take for guide and wiser fellow 
Kind Nature’s greer. and red and yellow, 
And make her trees and winds and 
weather, 
With you and me, good friends together. 
—L. E. Robinson, Rotary Club 
of Monmouth, Ill. 
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mean more than any comparatively sm.) {nap, 
cial or property inducement. 

Civic organizations still consider it wi.) their 
province to acquire new industries — us\:\|y py 
subscriptions to stock after a careful investigation 
of the merits of the proposition. But wih mos 
cities that is a secondary requiremen! Wh, 
people want to know now is not “Ho. big is 
Hopewell?” but “How good is Hopewell*” Wit), 
certain minor limitations small cities are proving 
to be as attractive as larger centers and their 
population is increasing as rapidly in proportion, 

The great problem of the future will be to get 
the big surplus in the larger cities back onto the 
farms, rather than to get the farmer boys to mi. 
grate to the urban centers. 


Purpose of Civic Organizations 


IVIC organizations soon failed as “factory 

grabbers” and continued to fail until they 
found a new and proper usefulness. They are 
not only intended to be a stimulant to business. 
but to make the home town a finer place to 
live in. 

That means, among other things, good streets, 
good sewers, plenty of parks and playgrounds, 
adequate transportation facilities, reasonable 
rates and good service from public service cor- 
porations, more lawns and trees and flowers, a 
minimum of individual waste and a maximum of 
civic cleanliness, scientific handling of charities. 
modern school systems, strong churches, facilities 
for clean amusement for young and old, proper 
lighting, sanitation, industrial shows, and festivals 
to create civic pride and help business. 

It means intense cultivation of natural trade 
territory, co-operative advertising, good freight 
rates and good service, capable and progressive 
city administrations, reasonable taxes, pay-up 
campaigns, credit-rating bureaus, proper housing 
conditions, and thrift campaigns. It necessitates 
having a live and not a dormant or dead organi- 
zation to meet such emergencies as are caused by 
floods, fires, panics, the removal of industries, 
capital or influential citizens from the city, and 
the entertainment of great conventions. 


If there was such a thing as a one hundred per 
cent city it would have satisfied all of the re- 


‘quirements just enumerated and many more. It 


takes a co-operative agency to work to that end, 
and, because every one’s business is no one’s busi- 
ness, some one is employed to properly direct its 
efforts. He is the Commercial Secretary. With 
the proper machinery installed in the form of 
civic organization, the proper altruistic spirit be- 
hind it, there simply is no limit to what may be 
accomplisht. The droll little poem reprinted oc- 
casionally in almost all the commercial organiza- 
tion publications at one time or another rings the 
bell so far as the individual is concerned: 


“Tf you want to live in the kind of « town 
Like the kind of a town you like, 

You needn’t pack your clothes in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike; 

For you'll only find what you left behind 
For there’s nothing that’s really new ; 

It’s a knock at yourself when you knoc’ your 

town, 

It isn’t your town—it’s you!” 





Note: Carroll R. Woods is a member © ‘he 
Rotary Club of Bluefield, W. Va., and secr 1") 
manager of the Bluefield Chamber of Com 'é. 
He has had seven years’ experience as a co!" ¢T- 
cial organization secretary, securing the do '0! 
this article before going to Bluefield. 
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i News of the Kot 


Boy’s Work Conferences 


ry HREE conferences on Boys Work of the 
| ibs of districts or a less area were held 
in December; of the Twelfth District, at Joliet, 
[IJ.. on Dec. 9th; of the Twenty-first District on 
the 18th; and on the 11th the Rotary Clubs of 
Green Bay, Wis., and nine neighboring cities 
assembled at Green Bay by invitation of Presi- 
dent Olmsted of the Green Bay Club, and heard 
addresses by B. F. Harris, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Business Methods and Walter W. 
Strong, head of the Department of Boys Work. 


Twelfth District Program 
The Twelfth District Conference, attended by 

sixty Rotarians representing 21 out of the 26 

clubs in the district, unanimously exprest itself 

in favor of: 

(1) Vocational guidance for boys and “the en- 
gagement in each community of an expert 
in vocational guidance who shall devote his 
entire time to this work.” 

(2) Having “more men teachers employed above 
the sixth grade at salaries sufficient to at- 
tract the right kind of men.” 


(3) Having every child entering school have a 
complete physical examination. 


(4) The establishing of community centers for 
the young; preferably in) public school 
buildings where same may be adapted to 
such purpose and of having schools built 
in the future planned so as to make them 
suitable for such use. 


It was definitely determined, after a lengthy 
discussion, that boys should be dealt with as 
individuals, most of whom need attention and 
help, and that every Rotarian should assume a 
personal responsibility for the development of at 
least one boy, endeavoring both to be a fit ex- 
ample for him and to give him a proper environ- 
ment. 


Twenty-first District Program 


The Twenty-first District Conference was a 
great success, Governor Motten reports. Twen- 
ty-ve were present, representing twelve of the 
fifteen clubs, representatives of the other three 
being prevented from attending by bad train 
service and illness. Governor Motten writes: 

“All were agreed upon the necessity of the 
work and decided unanimously on the following 
main points: 
|. To secure proper juvenile legislation where 
existing legislation is not adequate. 

‘o assist in every way possible juvenile 

urts and all officers dealing with juvenile 

ifenders. 

3. To organize in each community all possible 
roups for-Boys’ Work. 

4 make an adequate survey of each com- 
tunity. , 

assist in providing wholesome recreation 

young folks. 

6 try to secure more men teachers in the 
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By Walter W. Strong 


public schools above the sixth grade. This 

carries with it proper salaries. 

To teach boys the value of thrift and effi- 

ciency. 

8. To provide adequate instruction in health and 
sex matters. 

“All the clubs in the district are now organ- 
ized for Boys’ Work, three of them are helping 
the Boy Scouts in addition to their own work, 
three of them are interesting themselves in the 
high school boys, and five are giving some spe- 
cial attention to juvenile delinquency. 

“Two of the clubs have helpt to organize com- 
mercial bodies, and one club has helpt to revive 
a Chamber of Commerce. 

“Six clubs have taken an active interest in the 
betterment of the public school system.” 

A substantial increase of activity in Boys’ 
Work is evidenced by reports from the clubs. 
Some of the items of interest are: 

Raton, N. Mex. (5,500 Population.) 

Pres. Ed. Carson writes that on each Monday 
night they send two Rotarians to eat with a 
group of High School boys at their “weekly feed.” 
He also says, “We abolisht all punch boards in 
the city, as they were encouraging the gambling 
fever among the kids and incidentally their use 
was a violation of the law.” Shutting down on 
things which awaken or stimulate the gambling 
spirit is a particularly good line of Boys’ Work. 


Jonesporo, ARK. (12,000 Population.) 


~ 


President Henry Barbee reported that with a 








Rotary Shows the Way: A Rotary sign 
post erected by Rotarian William Morris, 
of New York City, manager for Rotarian 
Harry Lauder, at Colby Lake in the Ad- 
irondacks, near Saranac. Bill has a sum- 
mer home nearby; sometimes his motor- 
ing visitors lose their way; so he decided 
that a gift of a sign post to them and to 
the public would be an exemplification of 
Rotary Service. To make the Rotary deed 
more closely connected in the public mind 
with Rotary, he had the post built like a 
Rotary wheel. It has attracted a great 
deal of admiring attention, and the busi- 
ness men of Saranac are talking about the 
time when they can have a Rotary Club. 
When that comes to pass, the wheel at the 
base of the sign post will have the name 
of the new Rotary club lettered upon it. 
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roster of 44 members, and a population of twelve 
thousand, the club raised $10,000 in support of a 
three-year program for the Boy Scout Movement 
Detroit, Micu. (750,000 Population.) 

President Biggers sends word that the club this 
winter repeated last year’s gift of shoes to worthy 
poor boys and girls in the Detroit schools. Over 
500 children were fitted with new shoes. 


Last summer the Detroit club built its third 
cottage at the Detroit Free Press Fresh Air 
Camp. The three cottages are exclusively for 
crippled boys. In addition to furnishing the cot- 
tages, the club supplied the funds to take care 
of the poor boys during the summer season. 
Each boy is kept at the cottage one or two weeks 
and, in some cases, longer. The club has not 
only been interested in this work thru a com- 
mittee, but the entire membership has visited the 
camp on several occasions. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. (150,000 Population.) 


Chairman McDonald and his committee ar- 
ranged a Christmas tree entertainment for the 
Boy Scouts at the City Hall on the afternoon 
before Christmas. 

The three hundred and forty-six Scouts were 
motored out to the North Memphis Driving Park 
to watch “Santa Claus” arrive in his airplane. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. (425,000 Population.) 

The Rotary Club of Milwaukee gave its Fifth 
Annual Boys’ Christmas Dinner at one of the 
hotels at noon on the Tuesday before Christmas. 
Two hundred and fifty Rotarians were hosts to 
an equal number of boys whose names had been 
secured from the Associated Charities, the Boy 
Scouts, the Public Schools, and other sources. 
Each member was sent a duplicate tag bearing 
the name and address of one of the boys, together 
with the number of his table. The member then 
visited the boy and invited him to be his guest 
at the dinner. He also brought him to the dinner 
and afterward took him home with a basketful 
of provisions for a complete Christmas dinner 
sufficient for a family of six or seven persons. 

At this dinner one of the little boys sang so 
well that the club then and there decided to pro- 
vide for having his voice trained. 

(15,000 Population.) 

President Hardy writes, “We have organized 
our Boys’ Welfare movement, and each member 
has taken responsibility for the welfare of one 
boy. In addition we have a committee appointed 
to assist in the general working out of the plan.” 

SAGINAW, MicH. (60,000 Population.) 

President Graves states that they have a con- 
siderable number of members pledged to work 
in connection with the Juvenile Court officials 
along the line of the Big Brother Movement. 


Superior, Wis. (45,000 Population.) 


President Wentzel recently wrote, “Altho the 
Superior Club has not made much noise as to 


WARREN, PA. 
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what it has been doing in the Work for Boys, 
believe me there have been some very satisfac- 
tory, practical results. This summer, thru the 
assistance rendered thru our club to the Y. M. 
C. A. and a large financial contribution by one 
of the members of our club, boys’ camps were 
sustained at one’of the nearby lakes and several 
hundred boys had an outing. 

“Our Boys Work Committee has met several 
times with our City Commission in reference 
to keeping boys out of pool rooms, removing ob- 
scene pictures from pool rooms and regulation 
of boys attending public dance halls. There have 
been very good results from these conferences. 

“The club last year furnisht a number of worthy 
boys with ice skates. This winter it is planned 
to give caps or mittens.” 

In conclusion, President Wentzel states: “We 
are endeavoring to hit the ball and run all the 
bases in our ‘Work Among Boys’ program.” 
(715,000 Population.) 

President Thornton reports that each of the 
Boys Work sub-committees has a definite pro- 
gram. Recently the boys of three institutions 
were entertained. 


MONTREAL, (QUEBEC. 


Lima, Onto. (35,000 Population.) 


Boys Work Chairman Webb writes that the 
Rotary Club raised $3,500 for Boy Scout Work. 
(30,000 Population. ) 

President Spencer sends word that in a three- 
day drive the Rotary Club raised over $16,000 
He says: 


NEWARK, OHIO. 


for the Boy Scouts. “A strong man 











Charles Strader, Lincoln, Neb., Governor 
of 16th Rotary District, caught by the 
camera on his way to the Convention at 
Salt Lake City, when he got off the train 
at Helper, Colorado, to “stretch his legs”; 
snap sent in by Rotarian G. Albert Ander- 
son of Sioux City, lowa. 
was brought to take charge of the boys and 
we've made a Rotarian of him.” 
PorRTLAND, Me. (65,000 Population.) 
President Dunton reports that the Rotary Club 
has been rendering effective aid to the local Boys’ 
club, Y. M. C. A. and Boy Scouts. 
Canton, Onto. (75,000 Population.) 
President Landor writes that their Boys Work 
Committee “is busy in endeavoring to secure a 
home for delinquent boys and girls where, during 
their detention, they will be under kindly super- 
vision and be given thought and attention as their 
needs may require.” 
FarRMONT, W. VA. (20,000 Population.) 
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A letter from Chairman Satterfield says “our 
committee is now carrying on work along two or 
three specific lines, namely: Boys Y. M. C. A. 
work, Boy Scouts, and last but not least, a free 
dental clinic which we have now practically estab- 
lisht, and which in a very short time will begin 
operations.” 

CLEVELAND, OuHT0. (650,000 Population.) 

President Sears tells of furnishing two artificial 
arms for one boy so that he is able to earn a liv- 
ing by delivering telegraph messages; and pro- 
viding ‘an artificial arm for another little fellow 
who had been a victim of infantile paralysis, and 
for whom, for two years, they had been provid- 
ing treatments in a futile effort to restore life to 
the withered arm, which finally had to be ampu- 
tated. Also, they are having another boy’s voice 
trained. 


\ 


Rotary at the commemoration of the State Centennial of Indiana, at Evansville. 


tional education as one of the main activities of 
1920; aided to place Scouting on a solid basis 
Details are promised later. 

Muncie, Inprana. (35,000 Population.) 

Chairman Morrison reports that he solved his 
first problem by making every member of the 
club a member of his committee on Boys Work. 
all having expresst themselves as being so much 
interested in this job. Rotarian Props presented 
to the boys a ten-acre tract of land along the 
White River, about six miles from Muncie. This 
property is to be used as a camping ground for 
overnight hikes during the proper season. A 
“real, honest-to-goodness” chicken dinner was 
given to 132 boys from “homes where the ep. 
vironment was not all that it should be, and 
where it was certain that they would not have 
the kind of Christmas that all boys should have” 





One day was given 


over to the charge of the Rotary Club, and President Frank Hatfield was responsible for the decora 


tions 


the great Rotary Wheel, banners everywhere, and 4,000 badges pinned on visitors, workers 


and booths. 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y. (100,000 Population.) 
President Barnes reports, “A number of our 
Rotarians have volunteered for probation work 
and two boys have already been placed in the 
custody of Rotarians. We are also organizing to 
do advisory and inspirational consultation, so to 
speak, for the school boys who have reacht a 
point of uncertainty or discouragement, which 
so frequently results in their leaving school before 
finishing their course.” 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. (20,000 Population.) 
Secretary Galer reports that Asheville Rotary 
gave a highly successful Christmas dinner and 
entertainment to 150 boys of their city. “Gathered 
from every section of the city, the boys, red- 
headed, freckled-faced, cross-eyed, tow-headed, 
big, little, plain and good looking chaps, in fact, 
all kinds, thoroly enjoyed the most unique party 
that perhaps has ever been held in Asheville.” 
The program included music, a sack race, a wres- 
tling match, boxing bout, feather race, peanut 
race, pie eating contest, and story telling, after 
which “Santa Claus” gave out presents beside 
a large, electrically lighted Christmas tree. 
GreensBoro, N. C. (20,000 Population.) 
Chairman Glenn has sent in a report which 
shows that the Rotary Club of Greensboro is 
“right up on its toes.” A few of the things done 
are: Raised $15,000 cash for Children’s Home 
Society; organized to Big Brother all delinquent 
boys on probation; secured affiliation of 80 per 
cent of the club members with the Boys Work 
Committee; gave a Christmas party with a tree 
’n ev’rything at the Children’s Home, Rotarians 
and their wives doing the work; organized a sub- 
committee of their strongest men to push voca- 
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Physical Recreation vs. Delinquency 

That there is a close relationship between ju- 
venile delinquency and conditions which do not 
afford wholesome physical recreation there can 
be no reasonable doubt. Boy Life Surveys are 
furnishing proof of this. 


Normal!, healthy boys have so great an abund- 
ance of vitality and high spirits that they must 
have a means of “working them off.” If a good 
way is not both open and made attractive, a bad 
way is reasonably certain to be used. 


On the average, so state those who have stud- 
ied the subject, cities send each year to correc- 
tional institutions one boy for each two thou- 
sand of the entire population. So that in the 
city of T————,, Colorado, with its slightly over 
ten thousand inhabitants, it might be expected 
that five boys would be committeed by the 
court. The survey recently received, shows, 
however, that there were fifteen boys committed 
last year to a reform or correctional institution— 
three times the normal. 


One immediately asks “Why?” and the correct 
answer seems clearly to be indicated by that part 
of a statement by the president of the Ro- 
tary Club, where he says “T——— is consider- 
ably behind in Boys Work—having no public 
play ground, no swimming pool and no gyrona- 
sium.” 

The showing in Muskegon, Michigan, is very 
different. In this city of 50,000 there were com- 
mitted by the court to a correctional insti{::‘10n 
last year a total of seven boys, wheréas the "or- 
mal would have been 25. 


The report of the Muskegon Rotary © 05 
Boys Work Committee shows that: “Phy: cal 
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; compulsory in the schools. The girls 


juca 
a ach have a separate floor in a fine 
gymnasium with a general pool. The grades have 
athletic instructors who direct outdoor activities 
ever) Playgrounds are provided on every- 
scho rd which are in operation thruout the 
vear inder proficient leaders. In addition to 


4 30x¢ ‘t pool in the high school gymnasium, 
of Muskegon lake front is equipt for 


( 
oub hing during the summer months, and 
is under supervision.” 
Lack of space forbids mentioning other cases 
1 po 
The conditions in the two cities cited are some- 
thing which the respective Rotary Clubs are, 
of course, not responsible, and they are specific- 


ally mentioned the better to point the lesson 
which they hold for Boys Work Committees. 

Now is a good time to start preparations for 
better athletic and recreational facilities for the 
boys for next summer. 

Every community ought to provide for its chil- 
dren permanent play spaces conveniently located, 
as well as properly equipt and supervised. 

For the boys there should be provided a perma- 
nent athletic field for the outdoor sports which 
boys love so well. Boys ought not to be obliged 
to play their group games, particularly with visit- 
ing teams, on private property and be forced 
out of familiar fields by private improvements. 

Probably it is safe to say that any expenditure 
necessary to make adequate provision for such 
facilities will pay definite, certain dividends in 
healthier, steadier, more capable boys, and in- 
creast civic pride. 

The making of such provision will bring more 
joy and contentment to the present generation 
and will result in laying securer foundations for 
the future. 

®) 





A MONTHLY INSPIRATION 


THE ROTARIAN comes to us as a sort of tonic 
which stimulates us to keep the wheels turning 
and so thru its columns we want to say we are 
glad to be a little spoke in the “Big Wheel.”— 
!. B. Hilleary, Rotary Club, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


_ ay 


ROTARY ~ 
$1,016,000. 


UNCLE SAM 





President Ned Hastings (on right) of Cincinnati Rotary Club turning over to Rotarian Gerson J 


Brown $1,016,000.00 for U. S. 


$1,000,000 DAY FOR UNCLE SAM 

The Cincinnati Rotary Club made a depar- 
ture from its routine life the latter part of No- 
vember, 1919, that not only attracted national 
attention, but that is destined to quicken the 
impulse and also to broaden the scope of Rotary 
in her civic and state relations. 

President Ned Hastings was elected on a 
strictly business platform, in which was included 
the idea that Rotary has past thru her ele- 
mental period of development, and that she now 
stands before the world prepared for the pur- 
poses that take her beyond the domain of a 
weekly luncheon. 

The Cincinnati Club decided in November to 
strike, and strike quickly. Gerson J. Brown, 
Chairman of the Hamilton County War Savings 








Edz May, Governor of the Sixth Rotary District, has offered a silver cup to be given to the 


Chul ) the best attendance in his district. 


lt will be given to the club having the best attend 
the quarter from Sept. 1st to Nov. 30th, to be held until Feb. 29th, when it will be placed 


in the custody of the club having the best average from Dec. 1st to Feb. 29th. On receipt of the at- 
“ figures for May, 1920, it will become the permanent property of the club having the best 
wer r the entire nine months. The Rotary Club of Sharon, Pa., won the first lap with an aver 


ge ince of 83.5 per cent. 


The photograph shows the Sharon Club with the cup. 


There is only 


ne er missing and he attended the meeting, but arrived after the photographer had left. 
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Treasury Savings Certificates, sold by the Club 


Committee, the local Government Bureau estab- 
lisht for the sale of War Savings Stamps and 
Treasury Savings Certificates, presented the 
timely opportunity in the form of a campaign to 
be undertaken by the club that would permit 
it to underwrite and buy the sum of one million 
United States Treasury Savings Certificates, the 
name of the campaign to be “Million Dollar Day 
for Uncle Sam.” 

Within one week of the time that the ,sugges 
tion was offered to President Hastings, at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors and about sixty 
Rotarians selected by lot in order to ascertain 
the consensus of opinion, the plan was unani- 
mously endorsed and immediately carried befors 
the club membership, where it met the same 
hearty endorsement 


campaign was quickly ac- 


The purpose of the 
cepted by the club to be a memorial in duty and 
action by its members, in honor of the American 
soldier who had fallen at the front, and the re 
turned soldier who might see for himself that 
the pledge made upon his departure that an 
active interest would be kept alive in the prob 
lems that were peculiar to his sacrifices had not 
been forgotten by Rotary 

Colonel Fritz Galbraith, former International 
Vice President of Rotary, known for his enviable 
record in France for his valor and strategy, made 
an appeal to the club in the midst of the cam 
paign that will remain in memory for its ¢ 
quence and logic, in behalf of Rotary and Amer 
ican idealism 

President Ned Hastings was made Director 
Robert K 


forty-two team captains were ap 


General of the campaign Chapman 
first aide; 
pointed and given each a team of eight men 


The quota was $24,000 for each team 


Campaigning was fast and active, team captains 
alone selling an average of $10,000 each, the per 


sonal sales of Emil Huttenbauer, Captain ot 
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Team No. 4, amounting to $50,000, and his team 
sales taking an honor position with $64,600. 

On. Thursday, December 18, a board with the 
inscription, “Rotary, $1,016,000.00,” was un- 
veiled at the club, and a silver loving cup appro- 
priately inscribed was presented to the club by 
State Director Wolfe, Columbus, O. A wire of 
congratulations came from Governor James M. 
Cox, and from R. C. Leffingwell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at Washington. 





LAUDER ON NATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


Rotarian Sir Harry Lauder was the guest of 
honor at a meeting of the Rotary Club of Great 
Falls, Montana, and in an inspiring address he 
pleaded for friendship among nations and a more 
extensive practice of Rotary ideals and princi- 
ples. 

Past District Governor J. R. Hobbins happily 
introduced the noted singer of Scotland as a 
Rotarian who had been a maker of sunshine in 
all the world and congratulated those who were 
present upon the privilege of meeting a true and 
kindly man within the Rotary circle. At night 
they could meet the entertainer. 

Harry’s address was one that will long be re- 
membered for its eloquence, its sentiment and its 
patriotism. 

“If there was ever a time,” said Harry, “when 
English speaking people should get together it is 
today. 

“T think that Rotary is the greatest social or- 
ganization in the world at the present moment. 
It is service, service that we talk 
about; not what we get, but what we 


give. 








































is being entertained by the Rotary Clubs in th. 
cities where there is one. He was recentiy enter. 
tained at Butte, Montana, and Rotarians from jj 
over the northwest traveled miles to meet him 


(R). 


4 





PERSHING AT PETERSBURG 


General John Joseph (“Black Jack’’) Pershing 
was the guest of the Petersburg (Virginia) Rotary 
Club in December. General Pershing, while op 
his tour of inspection of the various military can. 
tonments, tarried in Petersburg to accept the jn. 
vitation of the Rotary Club to a dinner and 
dance given in his honor. 


At this function were present the Petersburg 
Rotarians and their wives, General Pershing with 
nine members of his staff, General Cronkhite. 
commander of the Ejightieth Division, attorney. 
general of the State of Virginia, and many othe: 
distinguished guests, some three hundred in al! 

It was a merry party in which fellowship 
and fun abounded in true Rotary style. 


The company was all seated when the 
General entered the room accompanied by 
President H. Carter Myers of the Rotary 
Club. Immediately everyone was on his 
feet singing with enthusiasm Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here. Instantly the mantle o/ 
dignity fell from the shoulders of General 
John Joseph Pershing and Rotarian Black 
Jack Pershing was at home 
From this time on the pro- 
gram, including many Rotar- 
ian stunts, proceeded without 
hitch. 


“There was an old lamp lighter who Rotarian Pershing was prac- 
went down the street with his pole ticaly struck by a number of : 
after twilight. At one lamp post he original Rotary songs written ‘ 
left a little glow, at the next lamp for the occasion and sung by 
post another light, and so. I followed the song birds of the Rotary ; 
him until he was lost in the darkness, Cini Ad cen af these. 0 mont ; 
but there was a long avenue of lights. Rotarian Robert H. Timmons of Wichita, Kansas, Governor of District No. 17, exalted musical composition : 


That is Rotary. We shall all soon /- A. of R. C.,as THE ROTATOR of Joplin, Mo., pictured him recently, “cov- 
: Apr pret oem ts nd our °71"9 Ais big district of Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Governor Bob has 
jump olf ort € Notary wagon and Our ossured every one of his 54 clubs that he will visit them during his governorship. 
sons will jump on. They will do This cartoon was publisht at the time Bob visited Joplin to complete preliminary 


set to the following inspiring 
words, the General threw back 
his head and laughed heartily 
as only a Rotarian in a gather- 


greater things than we have done. orrangements for the District Conference which will be held there April 19th 


They can say, ‘My dad lit the lights’ “"@ 20¢- 
That is Rotary.” 

There was fervor in the eloquence that ap- 
plauded the league of nations. 

“Tf all those men,” said Lauder, “who have 
been opposing the peace treaty in the senate of 
the United States had been out on the western 
front and had seen the devastation of the Hun 
they would not delay the signing for a single mo- 
ment. But the pulse of Americanism is true to 
liberty. If America doesn’t come in today she 
will come in tomorrow,” was the conclusion of 
the tribute to the League of Nations. 

“We hear much about the inventions of the 
Hun, but we should not forget that there are 
other and greater achievements than theirs. They 
did not invent the shuttle, the steam engine, or 
the telegraph, or the telephone, or the phono- 
graph, or the aeroplane, or the railroad, or the 
submarine, or the newspaper. They did sell us 
their cheap wares and used the money to invent 
a great war. But the thing that Germany in- 
vented has been all smasht up. 

“And now there are deeds to be done at home. 
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The engraving was loaned by the Joplin ROTATOR. 


When we build up now let us build up to the 
sky; let us build higher than the sky; let us build 
this time all the way up to God. If we leave any- 
thing undone we must take the responsibility. 

“In these times I would not pay a man for a 
full day if he works for only half a day. If 
there are twenty men who put their heart and 
their brain and their diligence into labor and 
thirty who do not, I would level the thirty up to 
the twenty, and not the twenty down to the 
thirty. 

“We must be emphatic. The men who are 
advocating wrong things are up against it hard. 
‘See you a man diligent in his business and he 
shall stand before Kings.’ The old Scripture is 
still good.” 

With touching pathos he told of the great loss 
that came into his own home when his only son 
was killed in action. After this there was urging 
that all good men everywhere get together. 

® 
While Rotarian Lauder is touring the U. S. he 
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ing of Rotarians can laugh 
This is the refrain to the song 
which seemed to reach his heart: 


How do you do, Jack Pershing, how do you do! 
Is there anything that we can do for you? 
We'll do the best we can, 
Stand by you like a man, 
How do you do, Jack Pershing, how do you do’ 
Hello, Jack! 


Then followed the “speaking.” Wallace B!anks, 
the orator of the club and its ex-president, pre- 
sented General Pershing. Rotarian Pershing te 
sponded cordially and won the hearts o/ his 
hearers. 

After the splendid dinner and the stunts were 
over the hall was quickly cleared and a whole- 
some informal dance followed. General Pershing 
proved that he was as good a dancer as {te 


The whole affair was exceedingly refr hing 
and enjoyable largely on account of the fa hat 
the Rotary way of doing things banishes for =\Y 
and every one had a bully good time. 1°" " 
all was the common bond of sympathy br sh! 
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he deep underlying fundamental fact 


shat th ves of the distinguished guests and the 
» Rotarians had alike been dedicated to 





—®. 
co E OF ETHICS IN NEW FORM 


The yer-Rotier Printing Company of Mil- 
Visconsin, has printed an arrangement 


wauke 
of the Rotary Code of Ethics in a very neat as 
well as unusual form. 

Ear the eleven principles has been printed 
on a || 3x4 folder with the preamble printed 
on the inside of each folder. The eleven folders 
hound together gives the complete Code of 
Ethics. These were originally designed in this 
form so that they could be placed at the places 
f the members present at the Milwaukee Club’s 
uncheons from week to week. 


No opportunity should be lost to give as wide 
, distribution as possible of the Code of Ethics 
oth Rotarians and non-Rotarians. 
® 
KING AND PRINCE ROTARIANS 


During the Prince of Wales’ visit to Windsor, 
Ontario, President Rason of the Rotary Club of 
that city elected his Royal Highness an honorary 
member of the club and decorated him with a 
Rotary pin. The Prince accepted the honor with 
pleasure and the Windsor Club, therefore, has 
been signally honored. 

When King Albert of Belgium visited San 
Francisco and was entertained by the Rotary 
Club and other organizations, he was wunani- 
mously elected honorary member of the Rotary 
Club and accepted the honor in a brief speech 
f appreciation. 


mong 
alMluug 





® 
AN EDITOR SAYS 

More than 40,000 Rotarians—and there is a 
strong Rotary Club in Toledo—are pledged to 
lend themselves to all the great reconstruction 
activities, which, following the war, are already 
under way. International officers of the organi- 
ation, meeting recently in Chicago, put under 
motion the ball of interest which will roll up 
nto a giant movement for the betterment of men 
and communities everywhere. There is not in 
ll America—in all the world—a finer force for 
good, a finer force for real, practical Christian 

‘itizenship than Rotary. 

—Editorial from The Toledo BLADE. 











V. Dyer, International Vice-President of 
, Mrs. Dyer and their son, at home near 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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Rotarian Paul L. Haworth of Indianapolis 
and the big bull-moose shot by him in the 


Peace River country of Canada. The ani- 
mal was 6 feet 8 inches tall at the shoul- 
ders. 


ROTARIAN DISCOVERS GLACIER 


In 1916 Paul L. Haworth of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Rotary Club made an exploring trip in the 
interest of Scribner’s Magazine to the headwaters 
of Peace River in northern British Columbia. He 
penetrated for several days into the unexplored 
region and saw but did not reach a great moun- 
tain and an immense glacier which he named 
after Lloyd George. 

He has just returned from another trip in the 
course of which he reacht the big mountain and 
glacier and made other interesting discoveries, in- 
cluding two new lakes and a superb waterfall two 
hundred feet high. The snowfield that feeds the 
Lloyd George glaciers proved to be the largest in 
the whole Rocky Mountain system. The high 
mountain, immense snowfield, glaciers, emerald- 
green lake, and waterfall at its foot form a combi- 
nation hardly equalled in all America. 

By profession Paul is a historian. Exploring 
and big game hunting are his pastimes. For some 
years he taught history in Bryn Mawr, Indiana 
University, and Columbia, retiring from teaching 
in order to devote himself to historical writing. 
He has publisht five books of this character, and 
also an account of his 1916 trip under title of 
On the Headwaters of Peace River. 

® 


ROTARY IN MOURNING AND MIRTH 


The Rotarians of Calgary, Alberta, one of the 
jolliest and most progressive clubs in western 
Canada, sustained a severe loss recently in the 
death of one of its most valued members, Jas. E. 
Williams. It was the first loss by death the club 
has sustained, and the sincere and spontaneous 
feelings of real grief and sorrow evidenced thru- 
out the club and the unaffected and practical way 
it was exprest has revealed a new value to Rotary 
in Calgary. 

It revealed that Rotary is more than a fra- 
ternity. It is a real family fellowship, and when 
a member is called away by death there is a 
vacant chair around the Rotary fireside which 
gives us a deep sense of personal loss. There 
is no doubt that the weekly luncheon helps to 
create a deeper fellowship than can be created 
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in any fraternal society, however valuable they 
may be, and we all know their value. When we 
commune with men at a meal, around a common 
board week by week, we get to know them in 
an intimate way. In some cases soul becomes 
knit with soul, and the real spirit of brotherly 
love is establisht. 

This seemed especially true of the boys who 
fellowshipt with Jim Williams, and perhaps no 
finer tribute of brotherly love has ever been evi- 
denced in Calgary in years than that shown by 
the attendance of practically all the Rotarians at 
his funeral services. We hardly knew the depths 
of the spirit until they were so solemnly stirred 
by this bereavement. 

But Rotary has its fellowships in mirth as well 
as in mourning. Until a week before his decease 
Jim Williams was rehearsing the Rotarians for 
their annual minstrel show, the proceeds of which 
were for civic service, Christmas cheer, and help- 
ing finance the coming district conference in tht 








Part of 200-foot waterfall near Mount 

Lloyd George in northern British Colun 

bia, Canada, discovered by Rotarian Pau 
L. Haworth of Indianapolis, Ind 


spring. When realizing he would never have 
further share in it, he urged the boys to 
“carry on.” 


The members at first had little heart for mirth, 
but remembering his request and the deserving 
objects in mind, they decided to complete their 
task, and last week they filled the Grand Theater 
to capacity for three nights and a matinee with 
performances that revealed the club possest no 
mean artists, both in music and drama. Some of 
the southern scenes staged were a credit both to 
the club and to the city. It is a long way from 
Alberta to Kentucky or Alabama, and yet 
the “picanniny” scenes we seemed transporte: 
into the atmosphere of the sunny South 

The club’s receipts came to $4,500 for the 
above named purposes and we have the joy of 
knowing that even the pecuniary results of its 
mirth also brought merriment to many hearts 
this Christmas time —Rev. H. H. Bingham 

————_{k 


HIGHER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


The first special piece of work of importance 
taken up by Oshkosh (Wis.) Rotary during 
the current club year was an effort to increase 
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the salaries of the teachers in the public schools. 


A special committee was appointed consisting 
of Rotarians E. J. Dempsey, J. C. Thompson and 
G. A. Buckstaff to collect data. The committee 
report recommended; That the club take immedi- 
ate action looking toward an increase of salaries of 
teachers earning less than $2,000 per year, of 
$15.00 per month, such increase to become effect- 
ive December Ist, 1919: That an effort be made 
to have the school authorities establish a schedule 
of salaries, with minimum and maximum, teach- 
ers to be advanced on the schedule on the basis 
of length of service and proven efficiency: That 
increast salaries be paid to the principal of the 
High School and to the city superintendent. 

The club unanimously backed the recom- 
mendations. The Kiwanis Club endorsed the 
recommendations of the Rotary Club and the 
Trades and Labor Council, Knights of Columbus, 
and other organizations lined up behind the 
movement. 

The school board then took up the question 
and adopted a budget providing for substantial 
increases tor the school year 1920, 1921, and also 
inciuded in this budget request for sufficient 
money to pay $15 per month increase to all 
teachers in the public schools commencing De- 
cember Ist, 1919. 

The Rotary committee followed the matter up 
and advocated the adoption of a budget by the 
Commission Council of the city and the council 
made provision for increases of teachers’ salaries 
at the rate of $15 per month from January lst, 
1920, and included in the current budget a suff- 
cient sum to provide for substantia! increases for 
the school year commencing September 1920. 


ee ik SAR 


“FIRST DIVISION,” KENTUCKY’S OWN 


As an outcome of an address delivered by Sergt. 
A. C. York before the Rotary Club of Louisville, 
Ky.; the club past the following resolution: 

Whereas the city of Louisville and the State 
of Kentucky feel highly honored by the selection 
of Camp Zachary Taylor as the permanent home 
of the gallant First Division, whose unparalleled 
record of individual and collective heroism has 
won the admiration of the world; and 

Whereas, being desirous of expressing in some 
degree the profound appreciation felt by the citi- 
zens of Louisville and Kentucky for this honor; 
therefore be it 

Resolved that the Rotary Club of the city of 
Louisville does here and now publicly express its 
sense of indebtedness to the War Department for 
its action in sending these heroic officers and men 
to Camp Zachary Taylor; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Rotary Club of Louisville, 
as an organization, and its members, as citizens 
of Louisville and Kentucky, hereby adopt the 
First Division as Kentucky’s Own Division of our 
Regular Army. 


ANTI-SEDITION LAW ENDORST 

The Rotary Club of Johnstown, Pa., has given 
hearty approval and “unqualified indorsement” 
to General Palmer’s Proposed Anti-Sedition Bill 
for the control of radicalism, sedition and treason, 
by passing the following resolution: 

Whereas the Department of Justice of the 
United States has listed to date 60,000 persons, 
practically all aliens, identified with anti-Ameri- 
can and disloyal activities; and, 

Whereas the Department of Justice has been 
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Z THE 

SLY) ANNOUNCING 
, ae WELL THAT 
CHARLEY We 
HE QUOITS 
CHAMPION, 
*QUOITING" 





ROOTING FOR HIS 
WIFE TO WIN 
THE EGG 
RACE 


GOT A NICE 
DONATION FOR 
HIS MISSION 


Denver, Colorado, Rotar- 
tans sketcht as they frolickt 
at an old-fashioned picnic 
done in the new-fashioned 


way at Bergen Park 


5 Ae 
OSCHR CRRISON SERVED 
THE (CE CREAM IN 
HANDY PACKAGES 


unable to check the growth of radicalism, prin- 
cipally because of the inadequacy of the Federal 
laws; and 


Whereas, in response to an appeal from the 
United States Senate, Attorney General Palmer 
has drafted a proposed law enabling the Depart- 
ment of Justice to deal adequately with the I. W. 
W., anarchists, bolsheviki, communists and reds, 
and other radical organizations and individuals, 
who are preaching, thru the spoken or printed 
word, the overthrow of our Government; and 


Whereas the proposed bill will do away with 
the barriers now contained in the law which pre- 
vent the deportation of those convicted of an- 
archy; be it 

Resolved, that we, the members of the Rotary 
Club of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, heartily en- 
dorse the Attorney General’s bill and urge that 
as quickly as possible, it be enacted into law; 
and be it further 


Resolved that a copy of this resolution, duly 
signed by authorized officers of this organization, 
be given to the press and copies sent to the 
Attorney General and to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen for this district. 
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CLARE 
STANNARD THE 
ROTARY CLUB'S 
PRESIDENT 










HANDING 
OUT THE « 
PRIZES 


CHAS. GILL tS GLAD 
HIS TEAM LOST 
THE BALL GAME 













ALi THAT 
HARRY BARRETT KNOWS ABOUT 


THE PARTY 1S WHAT HE HAS BEEN 
TOLD— HE DIONT GET THERE. 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS MEETING 

Clever as it was unique was the pre-Christmas 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Paducah (Ky.), 
held at noon Dec. 23, with practically the full 
membership present. 

Each Rotarian had previously sent one dol- 
lar’s worth of some product representative of his 
classification. The packages were numbered and 
each member was given a slip of paper bearing 
a number corresponding to that on some gilt 
package. When the gift was presented to him 
he was required to describe it and tell the donor 
The result was uproariously ridiculous. 

Then all the gifts were auctioned by (ar! 
Wells, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
who “knocked down” the articles at prices as(on- 
ishing to the most hardened of profiteer victims. 
Two hundred and thirty-five dollars was raise¢ 
in this manner and constituted the club’s Christ- 
mas donation to charities. 


® 


FARGO PILGRIMS DELIVER 


Rotarians of Fargo, N. D., 46 of the 62 n 
bers, made a pilgrimage to Grand Forks to °«'P 
“Norm” Black deliver the charter to the new'y 
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' Rotary Club at that point. They jour- 


organi 
neyed enty miles in a special car to be re- 
ceived mvost enthusiastically by the Grand Forks 
Rotar The pilgrims paraded, with Tom 
Hughe. «s marshal, and the famous Fargo Rotary 
Drum Corps, suitably arrayed in black and yel- 
low winter carnival costumes. The drum corps, 
under the supervision of “Hud” Ashelman, is 
rapidly becoming famous. The presentation of 


the charter was made by Ben Tighe. The special 
car recurned at an early hour in the morning, 
with a Uired but happy group of Rotarians. ‘They 
| set for another chance to deliver a charter, 


are a! 

as they realize there are a number of frills that 
could be added to future work of this character, 
not only to make it more impressive, but interest- 
ing to all. 





® 
CORPUS CHRISTI BACK ON JOB 


The Rotary Club of Corpus Christi is meeting 
regularly again after the great storm, according 
to a letter received from O. H. Johnson, secre- 
tary. 

“The quick response of Rotary to the cause 
of relief on account of our September disaster 
was both marvelous and generous,” writes O. H. 
“\ great good hassbeen done both from a mate- 
rial standpoint and also from that of keeping 
our morale at 100 per cent. 

“The individual losses of the membership of 
this club, after a careful survey, amounted to 
over $360,000, but everyone commenced at once 
to recuperate as far as possibla which in some 
instances meant beginning again. Everybody is 
cheerful and hard at work in the collection of our 
property. 

“We find that we have saved all of our club 
records except our charter, which was lost in 
the flood.” 

A new copy of the charter has been sent to 
them. 

® 

12TH DISTRICT INTER-CITY MEET 

Twelfth District Rotarians were handed a chal- 
lenge for “new nationalism” at the Inter-city 
meeting in Quincy, Ill., in October. Two inspir- 
ing messages were delivered by B. F. Harris of 
Champaign, Ill., and Vice President John Dyer 
of Vincennes, Ind. In both was the challenge 
for service and conspicuous citizenship. Class 
thinking and class prejudice came in for some 
vigorous treatment at the hands of both speak- 
ers, Mr. Harris delivering his address during the 
afternoon luncheon and Mr. Dyer speaking in 
the evening. Not the least of the good things 
on the program was the peppery address of Dis- 
trict Governor James Craig on organization work 
and the advancement of Rotary’s ideals. 

More than one hundred Rotarians from the 
cities of the district were present. It was a day 
brimful of fun, wholesome cheer, good, earnest 
talks and enthusiasm. 

It was one of the first attempts of the Twelfth 
district fellows to put on an organized Round-up. 
The effort took a whole day’s time from all who 
attended and it was worth it. Quincy as host 
's unsparing in her estimate of the benefits. The 
Visilors were just as appreciative. 


® 


CITIZENSHIP FOR INDIANS 


Ata regular luncheon of the Rotary Club, 
Ni ‘a, Oklahoma, November 25th, 1919, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


l! hereas, The status of the American Indians 
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International Rotary 
Committee on Education 


Cart E. Rosenserc, Los Angeles, Calif. 
CuHarves B. Curisty, Phoenix, Ariz. 
ArTHUR M. Free, San Jose, Calif. 
CHARLES Pearson, Stockton, Calif. 
Carsten E. Scumiprt, Oakland, Calif. 
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has never been fully defined by the United States 
Congress, which results in confusion, discontent 
and injustice; and 

Whereas, In the World War, out of a total 
population of approximately 335,000 American 
Indians, there were nearly 10,000 volunteers for 
the Army and Navy who were found serving our 
government efficiently in nearly every branch of 
the service, and in every rank, too, and including 
that of two majors; and 

Whereas, The American Indians have further 
shown their loyalty and patriotism by purchas- 
ing over sixty million dollars worth of Liberty 
bonds and by contributing about two million dol- 
lars to the American Red Cross and similar re- 
lief work: and 

Whereas, The American Indians have helpt in 
all the wars for the protection of “Old Glory” 
—and thousands fought in the Civil War to free 
the negroes; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to grant all 
American Indians full rights of American citi- 
zenship and the abolishment of the Indian Bu- 
reau; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the state of Okla- 
homa. 


® 








Business and Ideals 
ORTLAND has an organization known 
- the Rotary Club, which calls its 
members together once a week in order 
that for the period of the meeting they 
may take farewell of business. 

The routine of buying and selling and 
profit-making is dropt from thought. The 
place of the ideal in the life of a man 
finds expression in a hundred different 
ways, not only from the speakers’ table 
but from the floor of the club. The un- 
common satisfaction of putting service 
above self is, perhaps, most frequently 
alluded to. 

Disbanding brings the reflective thought 
that the finer elements of human relation- 
ship may be applied with unfailing profit 
to the daily practices of business. Ideals 
may be woven into a bright pattern, in the 
fabric of routine. Business may be made 
to contribute to progress in ethics as well 
as to merchandising. 

There appears on the inner conscious- 
ness of the mind a tracery of undoubted 
truth—in business success and ideals are 
inseparable. 

Editorial in Oregon Journal, 
September 22, 1919. 
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Rotary at the University 

The Rotary Club of Berkeley, Calif., for the 
last two years has met with the Summer Session 
Faculty of the University of California. The 
second invitation to the professors was extended 
by unanimous request of the Rotary Club mem- 
bers. At ihis second joint meeting a talk in ex- 
planation of Rotary, was made to the members 
of the faculty by Robert G. Sproul, President of 
the Rotary Club and also Comptroller of the 
University. Following is an abstract of his ad- 
dresss 


OME of you perhaps, while accepting our 
. invitation as an evidence of the friendly 
attitude of the people of Berkeley towards the 
University and yourself, as its Summer Session 
Faculty, have wondered what the Rotary club 
might be and what its purpose was in gathering 
you together. 

The Rotary club is an organization of business 
and professional men, including one representa- 
tive of each business and profession in the com- 
munity. It exists for the betterment of the indi- 
vidual member, the improvement of his business, 
the advancement of his craft or profession, and 
for the service of the community, the state and 
the nation. 

The foundation of the Rotary club is acquaint- 
ance and triendship. These the club fosters by 
regular weekly meetings, at which attendance is 
compulsory, and by the breaking down of formal 
barriers, even to the extent of members calling 
each other by their first names. Here we are, 
“Bob Sproul” and “Ben Wheeler,’ whereas, on 
the campus, just a few steps away, we are “Mr. 
Comptroller” and “President Wheeler.” 

The spirit of the Rotary club is one of wide 
awake inquiry into the problems of business and 
the world. The meetings of the club are largely 
educational, being devoted mainly to talks by 
members on their business, or to addresses by 
worthwhile men on the topics of the day. 

The aim of the organization is to develop and 
realize the latent possibilities and powers of the 
individual members, and to turn these into chan- 
nels of personal and community advancement. 

The object of the Rotary club is “service.” 
The motto of the club is HE PROFITS MOST WHO 
SERVES THE BEST, and I honestly believe, from 
my association with these men, that unlike most 
mottos, it exists not only on the stationery and 
emblem, but is written deep in the hearts and 
lives of the men who call themselves Rotarians. 
Nor is this spirit of service confined to Rotarians, 
or to business. It extends into civic and national 
affairs, quickens the interest of each member in 
the welfare of his community and urges him to 
co-operate with others in civic, social, commer- 
cial and industrial development. Rotary, in 
short, is the expression of a man’s belief: 

(1) In himself and the ideals he hopes to 
achieve; 

(2) In the worthiness of his occupation and in 
his duty to widen its sphere of usefulness; 

(3) In the duty he owes to his home, his 
town, his state and his country. 

Rotary exists to free men in the business and 
commercial world from the Dungeon of Hum- 
drum, to save them from the fate of John Pen- 
dew, of which I read recently in a splendid ad- 
vertisement, from which I quote freely and some 
what inaccurately. 

John Pendew died of a broken heart. For 
sixty-four years he had managed his business 
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and then he was forced to retire. “I have noth- 
ing left to live for now,” he said to his son. No 
work, nothing to interest him, only dull, tedious, 
empty days ahead. He grew listless and de- 
spondent. It was easier to let go of life than 
to hold on, and’so he died. 


Sixty-four years of pitiless routine; pusht along 
thru the colorless days by the constant urge of 
the task that called him from his bed in the 
morning, sent him to his lunch at noon and back 
again to his home at night, to eat and sleep, 
that he might be ready to repeat the same rou- 
tine another day. 

Faithful, hardworking John Pendew—his body 
was a machine, his spirit was in chains. Born 
to be a prince and a ruler in the Kingdom of 
the Soul, with the breath of the living God in his 
nostrils, he forgot his birthright in the ceaseless 

' grind of a dull, tedious, monotonous, common- 
place routine. Free in the eyes of the law as a 
sovereign citizen of America, he buried himself 
for threescore years an unresisting prisoner in 
the Dungeon of Humdrum. 


Suddenly he was cast forth and the world 
seemed empty to him. The pleasant paths of 
leisure invited him. Books and magazines offered 
him the wisdom, the challenge and the inspira- 
tion of ages, and the greatest of all ages, the 


present. The hearts and souls of his wife and 


children were unknown countries for him to ex- 
plore. The greatest war of all ages was calling 
millions of his fellows into its fiery furnace and 
demanding the moral and material support of 
every lover vf humanity. The wide world with 
its myriad needs and facinations, its throbbing 
life and eager reach into the infinite, all were 
before him. But he had “nothing to live for.” 
Free to refresh his soul with the wonders of 
earth and heaven, he pined for the old Dungeon 
of Humdrum, and died of “a broken heart.” 

There are no John Pendews in Rotary, for its 
teachings and practices lead to the fuller freedom 
and the larger life. 


So much for ourselves and praise of our ideals. 

And now for the reason we ask you to join 
with us in our luncheon on this day. It is be- 
cause we, as Berkleyians, are proud of the great 
institution that is set down in our midst, and 
egaer to honor those who tend the fires of 
learning on her altars. It is because we believe 
in you as men and scholars and see in you the 
representatives of the greatest force in American 
life—the consecrated pewer of education. We 
Rotarians are all learners and we yearn to break 
bread with those who know a little and teach 
a little more. 


—Robert G. Sproul, President Berkeley Rotary 
Club, California. 








Club Notes 











Standing of Clubs in Attendance 
Contest for December, 1919 


Division A—Clubs having more than 20 mem. 
Division B—Clubs ha between 100 

ving and 200 
Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 199 


members. 
Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members, 
Only those Governors’ hanks to the Monscutt 
ters office by Gthe 15th of the octeegen 
or STE ain face NGG Bofors names o ca 
-face names of 
designate number of times in 5 succession clubs 
have appeared in list. 


DIVISION A 
Ten Highest 





















































LovuISsvILLE, Ky.: One of several good speak- 
ers who have addrest the Rotary Club was Judge 
Harry Robinson of the Criminal court. His topic 
was “Jury Service,” and the keynote of his speech 
was that it is not the Judge of the Criminal Court, 
but the jury that either convicts or releases a 
prisoner, and altho a busy man hates to spend 
two weeks in a court room where he is liable to 
be one of those responsible for sending a man 
to the gallows, it is his solemn duty to see that 
the laws against crime are rigidly enforced, thus 
ensuring the safety of his home and his country. 

® 

CoLtumBIA City, Inp.: The Rotary Club has 
long been without a home of its own, wandering 
about like the Arabs the poem tells us of, but 
the members have become civilized and secured 
club headquarters for their very own. 

® 

SHERBROOKE, QueBEC, CANADA: The Turkish 
situation was presented by Rev. E. C. Woodley, 
whe has been professor in Indian colleges for 
the past six years. He dealt with Germany’s 
attitude and said that the only safe way to ensure 
peace was to “treat the Near East as children 
under superior authority and educate them into 
the light and liberty of true nationhood by dis- 
cipline and training them to trust one another.” 

® 
Two hundred crippled sol- 
diers were entertained at a Thanksgiving feast. 
Fifty-two of the soldiers were students of the 
vocational educational department for crippled 
soldiers of Duff’s College who told of their ex- 
periences overseas and testified to the benefit 
they were receiving in vocational education. 

® 

WasasH, Inp.: The Club has been to the Salt 
Lake City Convention again—on the ama- 
teur stage and thru the movies taken last June. 











PITTSBURGH, PA.: 
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The train that took them there consisted of 
painter’s canvas engine, small tables, an engine 
crew, a bell, a whistle and something that 
sounded like exhaust steam. A hold-up was 
staged and the money that was secured was 
turned into the club treasury. Tickets were sold 
to the passengers for 75 cents, which included 
Pullman, meals, tips and everything, but after 
they had attended the convention in Salt Lake 
City the only way home was to walk, as the 
train was a Salt Lake limited—it had gone its 


limit. 
eee UNE 
CHAMPAIGN, Itt.: The First Annual Dinner 
was given in honor of the University of Illinois 
champion football team and in the form of a big 
turkey dinner on December 1st. Heretofore the 
football team had always been entertained by 
Rotarians Jake Kaufman and Charles B. Hatch, 
but they were generous this year and let the whole 
Rotary Club in on it. 
Loe See 
PorTLAND, MAtne: The Club was entertained 
at luncheon by eight of the Portland High School 
students, six of them natives of six different coun- 
tries, who told of their respective national prob- 
lems. The high school also furnisht the music 
for the program. Other talks were given on 
Americanization. 
coniciscaiill natalie 
BERKELEY, Cauir.: Thanksgiving baskets were 
presented to several worthy families. The jaunt 
was preceded by a Thanksgiving praise service. 


Ha.rrax, N. S., Canapa: The Club held its 
first Ladies’ Night November 25. 
— 


Evansville Rotary had a 





EVANSVILLE, IND.: 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Li iet ai | t 
Q 
Name of Club é 3 : a 
° 
g q s bs 
iii a dq ida 
“Worcester, Mass....| 226 4 188 $3.18 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 308.5 4 248.8 | 80.64 
7Tacoma, Wash...... 213 3 167 78.4 
14Indianapolis, Ind. 288 5 225 78.12 
13Seattle, Wash....... 287 5 219.4 | 76.44 
14San Francisco Calif.| 296 5 227 76.68 
3Portland, Ore....... 284.2 5 215.75) 75.91 
4Albany, ’N. De owes 204 4 153.7 | 75.34 
140akiand, Calif.. 210 4 56 74.28 
SToronto, Ont........ 310 4 226.5 | 73.06 
Five Lowest 
Rochester, N. Y..... 213.8 5 114.2 | 53.41 
2Cincinnati, ~- 438 3 225 51.36 
2Buffalo, OM x45 nae 482.8 5 232.6 | 48.17 
2Cleveland, Onio ex pad 355 4 150 42.25 
14New York CASS. 250 (SES 5 166.4 | 34.30 
DIVISION B 
Ten Highest 
15Newark, N. J........ 163 5 146 89.57 
15Birmingham, Ala. 170 5 152.2 | 89.52 
Guincy, Ill.s...6.66> 105 5 91 86.66 
2Scranton, Pa........ 142 5 121 85.21 
15Davenport, Iowa. 146 5 124.4 | 85.20 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 113 2 96 84.95 
2San Diego, Calif.. 132 3 109 $2.57 
2Regina, Sask........ 101 5 83.2 82.37 
3Tonawandas, N. Y...| 107.2 5 86.8 | 80.97 
4Calgary, Alta....... 127 5 102 80.31 
Five Lowest 
Camden, N. J........ 142 5 66 46.47 
2Providence, R. I.....|°150 5 65 43.33 
Youngstown, Ohio. 137 4 53 | 39.41 
Hartford, Conn...... 122 1 43 35.24 
Patterson, Re Breer 109 3 34 31.19 
DIVISION C 
Ten Highest 
@Long Beach, Calif..| 56.75| 4 56.76|/100 
aBerkeley, Ca COATES» oo 00's 72 5 69.4 | 96.38 
2Windsor, Ont....... 70 ca 66.75) 95.35 
2Santa Barbara, Calif.| 64 + 60.75! 94.84 
San Jose, Calif...... vy ¢ 5 71.6 | 92.98 
2Washington, Ind....| 53 1 49 92.45 
Dodge City, Kans....| 50.5 2 46.5 | 92.07 
Pittsburg, ieee. ae 4 . = 4 
Sheboygan, ee 17 
Petersburg, Va...... 82 2 74 90.24 
Five Lowest 
Independence, Kans..| 67.5 | 2 34 | 50.37 
Sandusky, Ohio..... 58 3 29 50.00 
Texarkana, Texas...| 67 5 $2.6 | 48.65 
Meridian, Miss...... 62 2 28 45.16 
Massillon, Ohio......| 62 3 28 45.16 
DIVISION D 
Ten Highest 
San Benito, Texas. 22 21.6 | 98.18 
Raton, Mex...... 29 28 | 96.55 
Grand’ Jenotion, Colo.} 45 43 5b 
Burley, Idaho....... 19 18 94.73 


Junction City, Kans.| 30 
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to 
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a 
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Kearney, Neb....... 18 17 94.44 
Independence, Iowa..| 21 19.6 | 95 3 
Stillwater, Minn..... 29 27 
2McPherson, Kans....| 27 25 

Newton, Kans....... 38 35 v 

















East St. Louis, Ill...| 46 5 25 4 
Sherbrooke, Que..... 24 1 13 9 
2Pottstown, Pa....... 47 2 25 ; 
2Dothan, Ala......... 42 5 18.4 | v 
Ponce, Porto Rico...| 32 4 12.7 | 33.68 





bo 
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Start The Season Right 
Equip Your Motor With Champions 


— your spring car-overhauling by put- constant cylinder explosions. You can drop a 
ting in a set of Champion Spark Plugs. ce 8 hampion on a concrete floor and the Insulator 
will not break; heat the Insulator red hot and 


is the first step in insuring trouble-free engine 
Q all ¢ 1, . : . 
it will not short-circuit. 


performance for months to come. 
: 5 There ic < “he . ark Pluo for ever 
Champion Dependable Spark Plugs are recog- here is a Champron Spark Plug for e: 
< d h r f th . t f ste li bilit type oft engine on motor cars, trucks, tract 
c eir ailing reliability ~ , 
ee Ses ere FOF yore on : motor boats and airplanes. 
and endurance. 
Buy Champion for service. Be sure 
a oe] alo < ) A ‘ 
». 3450 Insulator and Patented v, . . ' ' 
Our famous No. 400 , lator and Patente . mame Champion is on the Insulator 
Asbestos Gasket Construction make them proof world trade-mark on the box. ’ 


against the intense heat and vicious shocks of guarantee of dependable spark 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
ampion B43, Price $1.25 Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada ,Lid., Windsor ,Ont. 
ecially adapted for High- 
Powered Cars, Trucks, 
Tractors, etc. 
=—— 
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Cincinnati 


The Central Manufacturing City of the United States 








Hall’s Safe Company We Manage 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Hall’s Patent Safes EB XD OS 1 t 10 ns 


(Sept. 28, 1897—April 3, 1906—July 19, 1910) 


GENERAL OFFICE and FACTORY ° ° 
3253 to 3269 Spring Grove Ave. of all kinds and sizes 
: P. O. Box 846 
CINCINNATI - - - OHIO We will assume all details in connection with the 





successful management of all kinds and sizes 
of expositions in all parts of the country. 





If your club, lodge or organization is planning 
upon holding an exposition, convention, bazaar or 
similar function—it will pay you to write us and 
let us show you what we can do. 


es We Decorate 
For For Any Event 


Hotel Sinton 


Cincinnati 








Home of the Cin- 
cinnati Rotary Club 


We've learned a lot 


from Rotary, in- ‘ 
cluding the gener. Estimate We are prepared to plan and exe- 
Rot eal Me cute decorations for gatherings 
Rotary Covoper- We will gladly or events of any kind. 


ty,Rotary Co-oper- 
ation and unwav- send you an ap- f q 
ering consideration proximate estimate We have decorated for private 


a saa r wet he Fe "I ain ce ta on teu ink th ons and public gatherings in all parts 
wor of the country. In every instance 
our service and skill has given 





part of the coun- 
try. 











Management, Rotarian John L. Horgan 2 complete satisfaction. 
You will be under Chairman of Decorating Commit- 
no obligation what- tees—and others interested—get 
ever. an estimate from us before going 
farther. 





WIRE—PHONE—WRITE 
Slobe =Wernicke : 
George E. Fern, Rotarian 


1252-1254 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Official Rotary Decorator 


Good Filing Equipment 
speeds up office work and 
keeps down overhead costs. 











Made in both wood and steel 
and capable of unlimited hori- 
zontal extension. Openings are 
fitted with interchangeable 
filing devices of all kinds, 
drawers, shelves, cupboards, 
etc. All sizes and finishes. 














This style of cabinet is ex- 
tremely popular—call and see it 
at the Globe-Wernicke Branch 
or Agency in your city or write 
for catalog. 

















Upright Cabinet 


Branches and Agencies in 2000 Cities 











The Howard System vale post sign service costs 


She GlobelWernicke Co, but a few cents per day. Write for rates. 
CINCINNATI Address KENNETH HAUER, Rotarian, 


Bank and Patterson Sts., Cincinnati 


| ; 
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ihe Home of Three Thousand Factories 


CINCINNATI of crear inpustey 








Cincinnati is a vantage point for manufacturing metropolis. With ready accessibility to vast raw 

of every kind—a control center for domestic wealth, Cincinnati also possesses an adequate power 
t supply. 
commerce. pp" 

Manufacturers may safely locate their industries in 

Raw materials from all pcints are obtainable Cincinnati with assurance of dependable low-cost 

power-service in amounts entirely sufficient for any 


quickly in great quantities. Transportation fa- 
cilities by rail and river permit a stupendous 
tonnage of freight to and from Cincinnati. Short 


conceivable demand. 


We extend every assistance to manufacturers making 
investigation of Cincinnati’s manufacturing advantages 


hauls cheapen cost of raw materials. Nearness have / 
tO Ra ati of a ly Eminent architects and engineers will prepare sketches 

to supply sources lessens possibility of supply and estimates for projected construction of new build 

shortages. ings—entirely without cost to you. 

Because of her important commercial advantages we We have able commercial engineers who will come t 
ae teal he (Rectaass: 4 | meend “s you with data and details of opportunities awaiting 

Pee eee ee Ee 8 greek power pant’ to manufacturers in Cincinnati. Shall we come to you 

satisfactorily meet the needs of a large manufacturing or will you make us a visit? 


The Union Gas and Electric Company 


One of the Columbia Gas & Electric Company’s Subsidiaries 


Survey Cincinnati's advantages for manufac- Wire or Writé 


a a s J 
turing. If a personal visit is inconvenient we oe 
vill gladly send a commercial engineer who wil, incinnatl 10 H. J . HOOVER 
9 Commercial Manager 


present the industrial facts you wish to know 





A JACK RABBIT CAN'T JUMP 


FASTER OR FARTHER THAN 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


W.H. Kaufmenn, President and Treasurer, Rotarian DID IN 1919 














‘i That Applies to Both 
. CIRCULATION 








| oil 

8 1) CUT HANDLING COST ae 
F one man will do the work of five 

4 ifyou give him a Stuebing Lift- FOR THE REASON ASK 


Truck and platforms -Write for 
. : JOHN GLASS I. A. KLEIN 
Oo 2 
ur booK System inTrucking Hesples Cae Side. iisdieccdieaia Aandi 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
| x 742 Market St., 
‘ es; SAN FRANCISCO, 
THE STUEBING TRUCK CO. '—= a, CAL. 


CINCINNATI, O. == 





W. C. STUEBING 
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Hotels Statler 









BUFFALO DETROIT 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000Rooms 1000Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 
Rotary Hotels 
Every room has private bath, circulating ice-water 


and other unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivered free to every bedroom. Club breakfasts. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager 








* —- OC - ake © - Gut - ome «mem cuenm s O ‘amas O 














YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 


Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 


By your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable from 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

















> 











Century Engraving 
a 


OW aSales Manager Increased Sales 142% 
by Rearranging of Compensation” —in 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


n 
Embossing Company 
19 South Wells Street 

CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


W. G. Hartung, President, Rotarian | 
Julius Biel, Vice Pres. and Treas. | 


re A ap3td A magazine read by over 
000 sales executives every month 


Four month trial subscription $1—$2.50 a year 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1217 BROOKS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 























( fieredcter’ loaste 4b y 


— 
“The Famous Hofbrau”’ 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 
Branch at New Haven, Conn. 
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Club Notes 


(Continued from page 88) 

















ee! 


Ladies’ Night and one of the ladies de|i 
speech that was a big hit. 
jiecnndiiimedaail 

St. Louis, Mo.: At a regular luncheon the 
members voted to give financial and moral Sup- 
port to the Safety First Campaign. The ¢lyp 
plans to raise $10,000 for Safety First work. s 
Louis Rotarians were guests of the East St. Loyjs 
club at a Thanksgiving luncheon. 

® 

Jerrerson City, Mo. AND HENRYETTA, Ox1a: 
Dr. Charles E. Barker recently addrest over 1,500 
people in Jefferson City thru the courtesy of the 
Jefferson City Rotary Club. As is his usual cy. 
tom, he addrest the high school pupils, mother: 
and daughters, fathers and sons, and the Rotary 
Club itself. Jefferson City says that Dr. Barker 
is the biggest proposition it has ever had. He»- 
ryetta, Oklahoma, reports the same. 

® 

JonesBoro, ARK.: One of the members pro- 
vided a big Thanksgiving feast for the employe: 
of his lumber mill. It was the first undertaking 
of its kind in the city and was said to be the 
most complete and best arranged affair ever 
given there. 


vered g 








® 
OmAHA, Nes.: Charles Strader, Governor 0! 
the Sixteenth District, was the guest at the annua! 
Thanksgiving dinner. Charlie said in his talk 
that he loved Rotary because it loves boys an 
the future of a city depends upon their healt) 
and welfare. 





® 


SAVANNAH, GaA.: When Barnum & Bailey: 
circus came to town the Rotary Club proviced 
free passage and candy and peanuts to worthy 





little boys. Armistice Day was celebrated wit! 
a ladies’ night affair. 
® 





HENRYETTA, OKLA.: The main feature of on 
of the regular Rotary luncheons was a short ex 
tract from each one present telling in a {ev 
words, “What Gets My Goat.” 

® 





Manliza, P. 1.: The speaker at a club luncheo! 
of the Rotary Club of Manila was the Island: 
Senate President, Manuel L. Quezon. His tal) 
was about co-operation with regard to the ind 
pendence question in the Philippines. 

® 

Troy, New York: Between 500 and 600 chi 
dren of the six orphan asylums of the city an 
vicinity and the members of the Troy Boys’ Clu! 
were entertained on December 31st at Proctor: 
Theater. Each child, on leaving the theater, was 
presented with a bag containing toys, candy an 








fruit. Rotarian Russell Emde, Manager of !'r0° 

tor’s, furnisht the theater gratis for the occ+i0n 
® 

Kansas City, Kansas: The inmates o: the 

Wyandotte county poorhouse were made h«ppy 

sht 


by Christmas goodies and entertainment fu: 
by the Rotarians. One dear old lady forg: 
troubles when she heard the band play an: 
the people a merry chase” by dancing. 

® 

Rotarian Charles |! 


ner 





Curcaco, ILL.: 


_ Mackintosh, Sales and Advertising Counse! 
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Hy a oe 
Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms European Plan 
A erfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


Delightful Atmosphere — Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost 


Travelers say that no hotel in America 
gives more comfort or better service. 


Pantlind Hotel Company 
Operators 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Fred Z, Pantlind, Rotarian 








Lead Mold Electrotypes 
are BETTER 


EAD mold, steel-faced electrotypes are 
'~ fast taking the place of duplicate orig- 
inal half-tones for high-grade printing — 
particularly for multi-color work. Being 
of harder metal than copper-faced electro- 
types they give three times more wear for 
50 per cent greater cost. 


about our printing 
Ask US plates and service 

















ADZIT ELECTROTYPE CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D.S. MEDBURY, Mgr., Rotarian 


Assoc lates: 


GRAND RAPIDS ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


ADZIT PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
HENRY L. ADZIT, Rotarian 
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For Homes, Clubs, Lodges, 
Apartments, etc. 


KNAPE & VOGT 


/Garment Care System | 
4 


Space Saving — Sanitary — Practical 


The increasingly popular NUWAY garment carriers have been given 
a new name. ereafter they will be known and advertised nationally 
to the le of America under the more appropriate and descriptive 
title of the Knape & Vogt Garment Care System. 

We bespeak the continued good will and patronage of the host of Ro- 
tarian customers who have come to us through our monthly notice on 
this page. 

Their attention is invited to our page advertisements in Good House- 
keeping Magazine, Architectural Record and American Builder, com- 
mencing early in 1920 and appearing regularly throughout the year. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michican 
E. J. Vogt, Rotarian 


STEEL CUPBOARDS 














Adaptable in all offices tor Kecordu, Stationery, Office Tools, 
otc. Hes eS Seg Sele ee Sas Verma ate 
Service Superior , at reasona’ Also a comp 
line of Steal Lockers, Wesdrotce nad Shetving Write 

























“NEW WAY” 
Store Equipment 


Saves room, enhances the 
beauty of the store and 
allows you to serve more 
customers in the same space. 


Thatalso means fewer sales- 
people and less ‘‘overhead.” 


Look into New Way. 


Display Cases—Wrapping Stations 
Garment Wardrobes—Cashiers’ Desks 
Wall Cases and Shelves 


Write for Catalogue 


Grand Rapids Show Case Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Factory: 
LUTKE MFG. CO., Portland, Ore. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1465 Broadway at 42nd St. 215 S. Market St. 


PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
996 Uninn Arcade Bldg. 43{ Candler Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, (Mo.) DALLAS 
607-08 Ridge Bldg. 401 Insurance Bldg. 


Licensed Canadian Mfrs.; 
JONES BROS. & CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, a 


Managing Director of the *~ | Milwaukee 


Hotel 4 | : 

Martha Washington Chair Company 
(Woman’s Hotel) 

29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 


NEW YORK Makers of 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unac- 


: é ° 
go egal 500 spotless rooms. Rates 7 EF ine Chair S 


$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 


tion, oe Lepeaien to the vere mer Milwaukee Chicago 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest New York Seattle 
degree. 
Illustrated booklet, *‘Who’s Who,” oe 
oy! the names and vocations of he C. H. EIFF, Rotarian 





27 New York women, sent Free. 
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Walls of Jericho 


were wrecked by the blast of a trumpet. 
We don’t mind saying that if the seven 
walls of Jericho had been as carefully 
built as the seven-wall seats of our 








Karpen Furniture | _Charlotte Diners | 


would have brought them down. We 
know of no other dining chairs that 


Rotarian 


have seats of seven-wall construction, 
Karpenesque upholstered and that is only one of the points | 
Furniture interprets the | of superiority that place Charlotte jf 
° Diners on the Pike’s Peak of dining 
ideals of the old masters chair manufacture What 
° . those other points are will be )) 
in modern form, and is most entertainingly told to you F 
eminently adapted to the if you will send your name and | 
e address to 
American home of today. BILL GRAHAM, 
| 


Sold by retail dealers everywhere 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO MICHIGAN CITY NEW YORK 





| i | i | ' i I i ty Hd heat ih 
Hi li — TA {ARLO} EY AIR { 


Hi It Cannot Give 
Hi} 


i 
HARLOT TE ( cI LAL 
Tuan i : cuGaN 





i 











| 














OSTAGE _|OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


The 25c monthly magazine that tells OUR SPECIALTY 






* how to — nf. ae ni U. S. Flage—All Sizes—Qualities and Prices. 
vertising, ing, Collecting, Catalogs, Badges Banne Send talog. 
Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Ofhce Systems, and 82 for om 
Money Saving Ideas. Send $1 for 6 mos. GEO. LAUTERER CO. 





POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., New York | 222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 











Rotary Emblems for Offices or Window Displays 


6% inches diameter Metal Wheels, enameled on a dark 
Oak Shield. 


A. To hang, $5.00 B. To stand, $5.50 
F. O. B. NEWARK 


EUGENE LEFEVRE, 892 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
All kinds of Coats of Arms carved to order. 
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the La Salle Extension University, has been scout 

ing around a bit and addrest the Rotary Cjy} , 

Columbus, Ohio, on “How to Write Better Busi 

ness Letters.” 
®- 

Houston, Texas: Rotarian “Bum” ( Brom) 
Ridley has resigned as secretary of the club, He 
admitted that there was no secretary like him 
but said his outside work demanded too much 9; 
his time to do either of the jobs justice, 

® 

Wivston-Satem, N. C.: Rotarian Captain 
Charles E. Wooding, Jr., member of the Medica) 
Corps, who was with the Third Division of ty 
A. E. F. in France and up in the occupied Ge. 
man territory, has been stationed at Ft. McPher. 
son at the base hospital, but received orders ty 
report at San Francisco to sail on January 5th 
on the transport Thomas for Siberia. His firs 
stop after San Francisco was to be Vladivostok 
That’s traveling some. 








®) 


Rock Istanp, Itt.: The Rotarians believe jy 
improving bumpy roads as well as themselves 
when they get out bodily by the wayside with 
pickaxes and shovels to try to level things » 
a bit. 





. ® 

MURFREESBORO, TENN.: “Patriotism” was the 
topic of the ladies’ affair of the baby Rotary Clu) 
of Murfreesboro, Tenn. “Patriotism” was pre. 
ceded by a turkey dinner. 

® 

SAVANNAH, GA.: The Bethseda Boys’ Orphan- 
age is a special pet and care of the Club. Re. 
cently 100 of the boys pulled off an oyster roast 
field athletics and a football game for the beneii 
of the Rotarians in reciprocation of entertain. 
ments extended to them. . 

®) 

Manitowoc, Wis.: Rotarians at their Ladies 
night brought favors from their respective lines 
of business. It’s the ladies’ turn next, they say 
hens and chickens to be barred. 

® 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.: The Club gathered enough 
money to donate $1,000 for furnishing a ward in 
the new Pershing Hospital. Also put over 4 
school bond issue which will aid in building nev 
schools in the town. And had it not been for 
the Rotary Club, their governor would have 
never gotten along during the recent coal strike 

® 

Littte Rock, Ark.: District Governor Brow 
has complimented the club accomplishments 
under the presidency of Hugh D. Hart. One 
public service has been the organization of a Pig 
Club for boys and girls of the country. 

® 

GREENVILLE, WILSON AND WILMINGTON, N. ©. 
Delegations from Wilson and Wilmington help 
District Governor Davis deliver the charter ‘0 
the new club of Greenville. 

® 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.: A most interestilg 
feature of a Ladies’ Night was the production © 
a one-act play, “As Others See Us.” The ladies 
furnisht the whole program, with the exceptio! 
of two men, and it was termed the club’s greate* 
success. 























® 
Fort Wortu, Texas: Miss Vivian Ryder W4 
the recipient of a scholarship ,for the Tex 
Women’s College offered by the Club in 19!4 
In 1918 the girl graduated from the school witt 
high honors and was called “The Rotary Git! 
Cupid directed his darts her way and she he 
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ecently been married, but says she will always 
be “The Rotary Girl.” 
—® 

Corumsus, Onto: Gov. James M. Cox is a 
member and at a recent club meeting Rotarian 
Col, E. A. Deeds of Dayton was introduced by 
him. The club doubled its quota for Red Cross 
Christmas Seal Sale and helpt Columbus to be 
the first city in the county to go over the top 


with it. 





® 
Sioux Fats, S. D.: Rotarians have been in- 
srumental in forming an organization to scien- 
tifically carry on special charitable work with a 
budget of $15,000. The Rotarians contributed 
$5,200, instead of $1,000, as heretofore. 
® 
RicHMOND, VA.: Entertained the Boy Scouts 
at a banquet and made the boys feel that Ro- 
tarians are back of them, heart and soul. The 
boys are raising $36,000 for a three-year pro- 


gram. 
—® 

Hamitton, OnTARIO, CANADA: A Christmas 
present in the form of an additional six months’ 
extension of a Y. M. C. A. membership to sons 
of widows of soldiers killed overseas, was sup- 
ported by the Rotary Club. 

® 

HatTiesBurG, Miss.: Rotarians had to take 
their hats off to the ladies (their wives) because 
of the entertainment provided by them at a re- 
cent Ladies Night. The men were running around 
with neat little aprons, wigs, spectacles, ear rings, 
etc. A stranger might easily have said, “This 
must be a meeting of the Nut Club.” 

® 

ELIZABETH, N. J.: As a result of the National 
[hrift Week propaganda the Club past a reso- 
lution endorsing the Federal Treasury’s move- 
ment along this line, and many members enlisted 
themselves in the Thrift cause. 

® 

CHANUTE, Kansas: Entertained the Business 
Men’s Club. Members of Rotary voted it as one 
of the best of the club meetings. 

®) 

ALBANY, N. Y.: Staged a very successful inter- 
city meeting at which visitors representing Am- 
sterdam, Schenectady, Troy, Newburgh, Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie, Utica and Elmira were present. 
he topic of the principal address was, “What 
Can a Rotary Club Do?” 

® 

SHERBROOKE, ONTARIO. CANADA: Proportional 
representation was the topic of the day at a regu- 
lar meeting. The speaker gave a resumé of the 
present electoral system. 

® 

OKMULGEE, Oxta.: Dr. Charles Barker, thru 
the courtesy of the Rotary Club, spoke to the 
high school students, the Rotary Club, mothers 
and daughters, and fathers and sons. He em- 
phasized the importance of hygiene and physical 
culture to good health. 
































® 
SPOKANE, WasH.: Rotarians are attending 
clinics of crippled children and following up cases 
with personal visits to the little tots. 
® 
Orance, Texas: Port Arthur, Houston, Gal- 
veston, Victoria and Beaumont held an inter-city 
meeting with Orange where they ate for over 
three hours. Other side lines of the evening were 
caricatures of the six different cities represented. 


® 








AsHevILte, N.C.: The Club entertained Presi- | 
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dent Bert Adams at a banquet which they say 

was their largest meeting of the year. Bert got 

next to a new homespun suit presented by the 

club, They didn’t say why they gave it to him. 
® 

Sroux Crry, Iowa: Rotarians have organized 
a “Sunshine Club” to bring sunshine and happi- 
ness to unfortunates thru automobile rides, 
flowers, books, song programs and anything that 
brings joy to the recipient. 

®) 

Pine Biurr AND LitTLeE Rock, Arxk.: These 
Rotary Clubs are planning to build a club house 
at one of the neighboring lakes. 

® 
San Bentto, Texas: The baby club of Texas 














turned out 100 per cent strong on a cold wintry 
night to receive its charter. The trip was made 
to Brownsville in automobiles, Brownsville Rotary 
Club being the parent. 

R) 

ROANOKE, VA.: Rotarians were honored guests 
of the recently organized Kiwanis Club. The 
Rotary Club has raised $5,700 for a School for 
Homeless Boys at Covington, Va. Governor 
Rogers W. Davis recently paid his respects to 
this section of his flock, giving the club a “clear- 
cut insight” into the Rotary organization. 











(® “ 
LAKELAND, Fra.: The Club helped the Cham- 





per of Commerce to double its membership, to 
put it in good financial shape again, and to in- 





The Strength of Universal Service 


“Behold the power of unity,” de- 
clares the father to his sons, in Aesop's 
fable concerning the strength in a 
bundle of sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is of abso- 
lute necessity to the strength of na- 
tions and of business. It is unity of 
service which is the strength and value 
of the Bell telephone organization. 


If all your telephone conversations 
were to be forever with but one per- 
son, a single line would meet all of 
your needs, but nation-wide service 
requires the cooperation of all those 
served as well as of all those serving. 


One Policy 
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The daily operation of the tele- 
phone for usual, local calls; its vitally 
important operation for the less-fre- 
quent long-distance calls; both depend 
upon the coordinated efforts of sub- 
scribers and telephone operators. 


Moreover, in these days of high 
costs, an economic and universal 
service requires from each individual 
subscriber his financial and moral 
support. 


Each community must support its 
telephone facilities to the best of its 
ability, if both it and the rest of the 
country are to receive the fullest 


benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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To Know When— 


| You Need a 


KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Sample Imprint 
JUNE 9,1918, 345 PM ;- 


‘Get a Kasten Time Stamp, 
and record exactly the 
minute letters, orders or 
other matters come in and 
go out. Kasten’s Time 
" Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for 
long service, and 
they work quickly, 
smoothly and accu- 
rately. 







Send for catalogue 
showing styles and 
giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
418-420 Weet 27th Street 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Sees 





EDWARD Y. CONWELL 


General Attorney for American Rail- 
way Express Company, told the 
he rp Rotary Club this month 
that: 

From March 1 to July 1, 1918, 
127,851 packages could not be deliv- 
ered because ADDRESS WAS 
MISSING. 

25,500 packages went astray 
monthly for the lack of markings 
showing from whom package was 
received, and for whom intended. 

Tags become detached, and ordi- 
nary gummed labels do not always 
stick, 

Fenton Address Labels are known 
the world over for their STICK- 
ABILITY. 

Specify Fenton Stay-Stuck Stickers, 
and your shipments will arrive on 
time. 


Fenton Label Company, in. 


506-512 Race Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Egry Register Systems 
are so genuinely good 
80 truly serviceablefthat 
they commend them. 
selves to those that 
Profit most who serve best 


Egry Systems 
for 

Retail Sales 

Billing and Charge 

Shipping 

Purchasing 

Factory Orders 

etc., etc. 


he Ford eeister Compens 
DAYTON, OHIO 





We make supplies for all makes of Autographic 
Registers, also Stationery ] nel Typewriters 
én rolls, sheets or fanfold. 














“For Neatness Sake” 
use the 


K_.). FoLDOsEAL 
=D For FOLDING LETTERS 


Size 2x1 1-4x3-16 inch AND PRINTED MATTER 
Ring Fits Anyone 

A convenient device that slips on any finger, allowing free 

use of hand, and operates quickly and neatly with a 

natural stroke of the hand by simply passing over 


the paper surface. 
PREVENTS FINGER-MARKS and SOILING 


In use in hundreds of offices, including many large cor- 
porations who have ordered quantities; 

Made from metal and highly polished. Needed on every 
desk and in every mailing room. 
Price 50c Each. $4.00 a Dozen—Prepaid 


e . 1974B d 
Service Accessories Company, io.‘ Pro*gy2y 
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- VUL-COT Fibre 


Perhaps in your plant a number of 
expensive materials can be replaced to 
advantage by 


VUL-COT Fibre 


(a higher development of vulcanized cotton fibre) [9 
For insulating purposes it is fast sup- 
planting mica, porcelain, hard rubber 
and glass. 

For noiseless gears _ and countless 
other machine parts, it is taking the 
place of rawhide and similar sub- 
stances. 

Wherever used, VUL-COT Fibre 
gives maximum wear and reliable, 
economical service. 

Write for samples, prices, etc. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

524 Equitable Bldg. 
Wilmington Delaware 
















We are Manufacturers 


W 
81 WEST LAKE ST. CHI 
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oculate it with some pep and ambition. The two 
clubs hope to be good pals forever after. 
—_—_}——____ 
BERKELEY, CaL.: The Club has accepted , 
challenge from the Berkeley Den of Lions fo, 
a baseball game, the proceeds to go for munici- 


pal purposes. 





@— 
WitmincTon, N. C.: The following was sen 
in to Headquarters by the Rotary Club. It js 
a verbatim copy of a letter sent to the U. S. Col. 
lector of Customs at New Bern, N. C. The 
sender thinks it is rather “comma-cal:” 
Nov 22, 1919 
custom, house, newbern, nc, 
der, ser, this, schooner, Ella, may, has, 
bin, throde, a, way, 
for, one, year, ar, more, and, i, have, baut, 
the, hull, to, make, me, a, flat, out, of, an, 
she, has, no, mast, or, decks, or, cabin, 
nucktin, left, but, botom, an, sids, an, tha, 
ar, wom, eatin, i, am, sendin, you, all, the. 
papers, an, you, deside, for, yor, selph, as, i, 
shant, wileate, no, laws, i, dont, want, no, 
flat, in, custom, house, if, can, help, it, you, 
let, me, no, what, to, do, as, i, shant, use. 
her, tel, spring, when, start, to, move, shells, 
rite, soon, as, posbel, 
to, reubin williams, belhaven, nc, 


Boston, Mass.: It is with great sorrow that 
we learn of the death of Rotarian Henry F. King, 
a prominent Rotarian and member of the Rotary 
Club of Boston. Rotarian King will long be re- 
membered as the composer of the Rotary March. 
ing Song, sung at many conventions and adopted 
as the official marching song of International 


Rotary. 
citnaeipasill lnptidtes 

Burtey, IpaHo: Delegations from Pocatello 
and Twin Falls helpt District Governor Joe 
Young present the charter to this new Rotary 
club. The meeting started off with a big turkey 
dinner and ended with a smash up. Governor 
Joe was presenting the new club president with 
a (bogus) vase procured from the ruins of 
Rheims, when it fell from the hands of both and 
crasht on the floor in hundreds of pieces. 
Deere 

Councit Burrs AND RED Oak, Iowa: Forty- 
six Council Bluffs Rotarians celebrated with the 
new Red Oak Rotary Club at the latter’s organi- 
zation. After much speaking, singing, etc., Gov- 
ernor Strader presented the club with its precious 


charter. 
ergot eapaapn 
CARTHAGE, Missourt: During the recent coal 
strike a call came to Carthage for volunteers to 
go into the mines and the Rotary Club sent 
nine men anxious to help the country in distress. 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: The Board of Di- 
rectors sent a written endorsement of the bill 
against sedition recently submitted to Congress 
by Representative Davies of the Fourteenth dis- 


trict of Ohio. 
canta sities 

Giascow, SCOTLAND: At one of the luncheons 
the speaker guest told of the assets of the bonus 
system. He advocated that when an employe 
obtains a certain per cent of the profit which 
he has been instrumental in making he entertains 
the idea of partnership in the concern and this 
makes him a better and more ambitious worker 

®. 

Bripceport, CONNECTICUT: The Secretary 
sent out a New Year’s Greeting letter to all o! 
the members of the club anticipating that it 
would stimulate renewed interest in Rotary. 
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Emporia, Kansas: The Bumble Bee is the 
the name of the club publication. The first 
issue came out December 16, 1919. 
® 
Totevo, Onto: AQ little seven-year-old boy 
whose father is a minister visited the crippled 
children’s home in Toledo which the Rotarians 
of that city are maintaining. He had always ad- 
mired his father, but when he had been shown 
what kind of work Rotarians do, he informed 
his mother that he had decided to be just a 
Rotarian, rather than a preacher. 
® 
LYNCHBURG, VirGINIA: The Club recently 
initiated U. S. Secretary of the Treasury Carter 
Glass into membership. Rotarian Glass’ nick- 
name is “Pluck,” given him when a youngster. 
caicneilipemeicsatie 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: On Christmas 
morning 4,300 unfortunate little kiddies of Phil- 
adelphia were entertained. All sorts of Christ- 
mas goodies were provided and a huge Christmas 
tree called forth shouts of joy from the little tots. 
® 
SPRINGFIELD, MassacHusETTS: Christmas 
cheer was provided for 5,000 of the city’s needy 
children. After each kiddy had been given fruit, 
candy, a game and a Christmas card by Santa 
Claus they repeated the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag and each child received an American flag. 
Other kinds of entertainment were movies and 
quartet singing. 














PirtsBURG, Kansas: The Club had a Christ- 
mas party for itself and lady friends. The usual 
genuine good time was had and each lady :e- 
ceived a handsome present. 

® 

BataviA, New York: The members enter- 
tained their wives and lady friends for the first 
time at a holiday celebration. Miss Choy Wong, 
a Chinese girl and guest, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on China, 

® 


Jackson, Micuican: The Club distributed 
good cheer baskets among the needy at Christ- 
mas. Poor kiddies were entertained and given 
presents to make their Christmas a bit happier. 


® 


ROTARIAN FRANK Tripp BENNETT Has BEEN 
elected mayor of Jackson, Mich. He assumed his 
duties the first of January, taking up the work 


of Rotarian Mayor Sparks. 
®- 


V. CLEMENT JENKINS, WHO WAS PRESIDENT 
of the New York Rotary Club back in 1911, is 
now a member of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rotary 
Club. He is president of the Industrial Research 
Bureau of that city and is actively engaged in 
developing and systematizing Americanization 


work, 
Cipeattiicedlllntennsin 

RoTaRIAN J. Encar Ruoaps, Past PRESIDENT 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Rotary Club, has sailed 
for Europe in the interest of the Society of 
Friends for the relief of the sick and destitute 
children of Germany. His commission will be 
under the direction of Herbert Hoover. 

® 

Dr. UNDERWOOD COCHRAN OF THE ATLANTIC 
City Rotary Club suddenly past into the great 
beyond after only two days of illness. It was 
Dr. Cochran who presented the invitation to the 
International Rotary Convention to meet in At- 
lantic City this year. 
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New Rotary Clubs 


The following Rotary clubs have been elected 
to membership in the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs since the last list was publisht 
in the January, 1920, issue: 

YAkmmA, WASHINGTON, CLUB No. 566. 

Special Representative, T. L. Monson of 
Seattle; president, William A. Bell; secretary, Or- 
pheus C. Soots. 

MorcAntown, West Vircrn1A, CLus No. 567. 

Special Representative, R. R. Wilson of Clarks- 
burg; president, Gilbert B. Miller; secretary, 
Otto O. Donley. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE IsLAND, CLUB No. 568. 

Special Representative, Willard I. Lansing of 
Providence; president, Robert C. Moeller; secre- 
tary, Elmer E. Hubbard. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA, CLuB No. 569. 

Special Representative, Evan Prosser of New 
Albany; president, Wilmer T. Fox; secretary 
Chester W. Wilcoxson. 

CAMBRIDGE, On10, CLuB No. 570. 

Special Representative, A. L. Rea of Zanes- 
ville; president, S. C. Carnes; secretary, C. R. 
Mcllyar. (Continued on next page) 











clerical tasks. 


made—instantly. 


rate operation. 


of help. 


clerical costs. 


(INCORPORATED) 
374 BROADWAY 
Branches Everywhere 





We Can Help You Reduce 
Your Office Costs | 


E CAN do it by showing you quicker, 
easier, better ways to perform many 
For example: 


The Remington salesman can show you how 
to cut the time consumed in letter typing by 
nearly a full minute per Jetter—with no extra 
work on the part of the typist. 


He can show you how one machine can be 
used for every variety of form and tabular work 
—how the change from one form to another is 


He can show you how to save your adding 
costs, by eliminating adding entirely—as a sepa- 
He can show you how to write 
your bills and add or check them as you write 
them. He can show you the same saving ina 
wide variety of accounting tasks. 


In these days when office costs are climbing 
the Remington salesman brings you a message 
It will pay you to listen to this message. 
We believe he can show you 
how to reduce some of YOUR 


Remington Typewriter Company 
NEW YORK 
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G. MORETTI, SC. 


MEMORIALS 


ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED 


CARL E. NORD 
METROPOLITAN BLDG. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


MEMBER SIOUX CITY ROTARY CLUB 











Civilians Buy 
Army Raincoats 


from Govt. Contractors far be- 
low actual value because 
the Army no longer 


has need of them. 


The one type of raincoat accepted by 
the Govt. as sanitary as weil as 
waterproof. NO WET CAN GET 
THROUGH—hermetically cemented, 
interfitting fly front (triple protec- 
tion) ; adjustable fastenings around wrists; 
storm collar with storm tab; pockets 
with extra slit to reach inner garments 
without opening raincoat. NO MOIS- 
TURE CAN FORM INSIDE COAT — 
ventilation holes in back concealed by 
extra yoke, giving cape effect. As illu- 
strated, $8.50 postpaid, insured. Out- 
side the U. 8S. $9.00. Ladies’ models 
made of the same materials, $10.00. 


Officer’s Double-Breasted Models 


with inverted pleat down back and all- 
around belt with buckle; convertible 
collar; patch pockets with flaps; wrist 
fastenings with buckles; ivory buttons. 


Disposal price 1 3.50 


(Postpaid, insured) 










When ordering, inclose price and state 

ZF chest measurement. If not entirely satis- 

7 7 factory, money refunded without question. 
THE PEERLESS CO., R.T. 2, 


(Gov’t Contractors) 
Newark, N. J. 





80 Branford Place, 

















| 
| Here’s What All 
Live Druggists Use! 


Myers’ Patent Tin Boxes—“The Label Sticks— 
Its Part of the Box’’—the ointment boxes that 
save time, trouble and money. Easier, quicker 
and safer to handle; sell your goods more 
readily; look neater; please customers more. 
Made in 14-02. to 16-o0z. sizes. Gilt Lacquered 
or Plain. Sold by all Wholesale Drug and 
Sundry Houses. Ask for them. Made by 
MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


of CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 














7 o a 
Visiting Europe? 

For Rotarians and their famihes and friends— 
only one best way—“Rotary Way.” Particulars 
mow to secure this most important but limited 
“Service” for 1920 and onward trom 

LUIGI NOVELLI, Rotarian, 
34 Kennington Road, London S. E. (England) 
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_— & McKinnon 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
209 So. La Salle St. 42 Broadway 


STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON 
GRAIN PROVISIONS 


Members of all Leading Exchanges 


Our private wires reach the following southern 
resort points: 
Jacksonville St. Augustine 
Tampa Daytona 


Palm Beach Miami 
St. Petersburg Seabreeze 
Belleair Heights 


Direct Private Wires to all Centres 


A. W. MANSFIELD, Rotarian 
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(Continued from page 97) 
GAFFNEY, SOUTH CAROLINA, CLUB No. 57}. 


Special Representative, David Clark of Chay. 
lotte; president, C. M. Smith; secretary, |, H 
Brown. 

SALEM, OrEGOoN, CLuB No. 572. 


Special Representative, Nelson G. Pike 
Portland; president, John W. Todd; secretary, 
F. D. Thielsen. 


BLaAcKFooT, IpAHO, CLuB No. 573, 
Special Representative, District Governor Joe 
T. Young of Pocatello; president, W. F. Berry. 
man; secretary, M. H. Fehnel, 


St. StepHEN & Mitttown, N. B., Canapa, 
CiuB No. 574. 


Special Representative, R. D. Paterson of 
John; president, Charles E. Huestis; secretary, 
John M. Flewelling. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT, CLUB No. 575. 


Special Representative, Will Ayer of Fitch. 
burg; president, E. Lewis Olney; secretary, Jesse 
F. Hall. 


Hoguram, WASHINGTON, CLUB No. 576. 
Special Representative, George Woodbridge of 
Tacoma; president, Loren H. Brewer; secretary, 
Harry V. Collins. 


Austin, Minnesota, CLus No. 577. 
Special Representative, Ed Conant of Minne. 
apolis; president, Dr. C. F. Lewis; secretary, 
Claude L. Howe. 
Rep Oak, Iowa, Cius No. 578. 
Special Representative, Carl Pryor of Council 
Bluffs; president, Dr. Roy D. Morris; secretary 
Frank H. Limbach. 
GasToniA, NorTH CaroLina, Cius No. 579. 
Special Representative, David Clark of Char- 
lotte; president, A. G. Myers; secretary, J. W. 
Atkins. 
Fostoria, Ou10, CLtus No. 580. 


Special Representative, Gilson Light of To- 
ledo; president, F. H. Warren; secretary, H. J 
Jeffery. 

Dover, Out0, CLus No. 581. 

Special Representative, Elliott D. Moore of 
New Philadelphia; president, Walter S. Fertig; 
secretary, Frank E. Gintz. 

The record of extension work taken 31st of 
December shows that since the 1st of July, 1919, 
sixty-three (63) new Rotary clubs had _ been 
affiliated and nine (9) applications for ajffilia- 
tions were before the Board of Directors for 
their approval. 

In one hundred and four (104) cities in the 
United States and Canada the extension has 
progrest to the appointment of Chairmen of 
Organizing Committees. 

In two hundred and sixteen (216) other Amer- 
ican and Canadian cities Special Representatives 
have been appointed by the District Governor 
to make surveys with a view to organizing Rotary 
clubs, if the surveys are approved by the Board 
of Directors. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year, District 
No. 1 had only three clubs, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
affiliated 1st August, 1913; St. John, New Bruns 
wick, affiliated 1st August, 1914, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, affiliated” 1st October, 
1917. 
New Brunswick, was affiliated on 1st January, 
1920, and Moncton, New Brunswick, will prob- 
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The Rotary Club of St. Stephen-Milltows, 
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sy complete its affiliation this month. District 
‘ Inman has other towns in which he 


yernor 
* to organize clubs before the 1st of May, 


070. 

[ljustrating the point that the older clubs can 
1 of great help to a newly organized club in 
tending the institution meeting and educating 
- club in Rotary, the following letter from 
«retary Flewelling of the recently affiliated St. 
ephen-Milltown Rotary Club is printed: 


St. Stephen, N. B., 9th December, 1919. 

Yesterday, at a meeting of our Rotary 
Club, there were thirty-six members from 
che St. John Rotary Club and four from the 
Halifax Rotary Club present, and we had a 
most enjoyable and profitable afternoon. 

Rotarian R. D. Paterson, president of the 
St. John Rotary Club, at the request of Dis- 
trict Governor G. S. Inman, declared our 
club regularly instituted. 

We feel that we are now a full-fledged 
member of your association and with what 
we learned of Rotary yesterday, I am sure 
you can depend upon the baby Club to prove 
themselves worthy of the great honor be- 
stowed upon them. 

We were pleased to have such a splendid 
representation from the nearby clubs; it 
certainly shows the proper spirit. The 
splendid addresses delivered by different 
visiting Rotarians filled our local members 
with enthusiasm and a desire to “carry on” 
in our section of the province. Unfortu- 
nately they only had three hours in town, 
but 1 can assure you that there was some- 
thing doing all the time. 

I am already trying to prepare for a good 
representation from the St. Stephen Club 
at the annual convention, to be held in At- 
lantic City during the next year, and I will 
be disappointed if I do not succeed in get- 
ting several to go along with me. 

No doubt, we will now be receiving from 
you further suggestions as to what we 
should have to assist us in our work. - As- 
suring you that we will appreciate any hints 
that you have to throw out to us, 

Rotarily yours, 
Joun M. FLEwELLING, 
Secretary, Rotary Club of St. Stephen- 
Milltown, N. B. 


District Governors and all others interested 


the organizing of Rotary clubs should bear 
mind the fact that the International Board 
Directors has ruled that no clubs will be or- 
ized or affiliated during this fiscal year after 
e first of May, 1920. 

® 


British Delegate Writes 





ty to you and thru you to the many Rotarians 
has been my pleasure to meet my sincere thanks 
hd hearty appreciation for the excellent recep- 
on and many real acts of Rotary Service that 
hey have accorded me. 


It was a great disappointment that I was not 
ile to make the Convention at Salt Lake City 
a delegate of the Leicester Rotary Club, but I 
hn assure you I feel mightily compensated dur- 
ie the visits I paid to about a dozen of the clubs 
the United States and Canada. The steamship 
ay in sailing was the cause of my inability to 
ntime. The hearty fellowship and friend- 
'P given to me during my visit is a fresh in- 
ration for me to carry back to the Old Country. 
nd I can more clearly see the heights to which 
olary may and will soar. 

In the happy event of the International Asso- 
ation deciding to favour us with the Conven- 
Onin 1921 it will be our great pleasure to see 
Mat every service is rendered to you to make it a 
tat success and I feel that it will be an oppor- 
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PyEFORE I leave the hospitable shores of your | 
\) great and wonderful country I wish to con- | 











¢An Unusual Calendarv=- 

















A Calendar with a real Rotary 
Message—one that every Ro- 
tarian will be proud to hang in 
his office. 


Return attached coupon with 25c 
(silver or stamps) and we will send 
you promp!ly this unusual calendar. 


Rotarian A. H. Stadler 


STADLER PHOTOGRAPHING CO. 
1322 So. Wabash Ave. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


etic tt I ee 


STADLER PHOTOGRAPHING CO. 
1322 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose 25 cents for your “Calendar 
with a Rotary Message.’’ 





ADDRESS ....... seewestetess 


























NAP SHOT photograph 

of our famous American 
Coaster Slide in action. Will take 
carejof one hundred and twenty- 
five children per minute and is a 
whole playground in itself. It is man- 
ufactured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Playground 
apparatus. Write for large illustrated 
catalogue of every kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman. Sec. & General Mgr. 


Rotarian 


Anderson Indiana 














Save time and money by 


using a ‘““MOLLP?’’ 


Standard machine weighing 11% lbs., un- 
breakable one-piece aluminum frame, 
aniversal keyboard, 90 characters. 





Possesses every essential feature of larger, 
heavier, more costly typewriters. Three 
| unit machine: base, carriage and action. 
Many troublesome parts eliminated. 


The machine for both office and home. 
Does the work of any typewriter, regard- 
less of cost. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Oshkosh Wisconsin, U. S. A. 











Advertising 





WHEELING, W. VA. 





McAdam Advertising Service 


is my classification—that is what 
I do, and the way to get my help 


with yours is to write 
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desire to advance toward the goal of success. 


EMPLOYERS! 


of producing. 
MEN! ) 
you in positions with futures. 
of the many opportunities we have to offer: 


209 SOUTH STATE STREET 





For 16 years we have been building organizations 
of some of the country’s largest firms, and for 16 
years we have been building futures for men who 


Let us supply you with men of 
experience in your line and who have the record 


Let us help you attain success by placing 
Below are a few 


The Man and the Job 


(Our Service Free to the Employer) 


Sales CeGNG 6 giada vids. ocr eecenv eee $12,000 
Advtg. Mgr. Nat’l Exper........-++++e0+ 8,000 
eo Rr See 8,600 
1D TANG. Sea cok siicnd's dace>++0csvanmesnn $4,000 up 
14 Bookkeepers .........22-+++s008 $150 to $200 
STO CO GI oo bn nba bsic ce ccceawey $75 to $150 
a2. ARO re Gene ss Guid + coe euean $80 to $150 
Salesman, Mech. rubber........--.-+eseees $3,000 


178 Salesmen, various lines, $150 to $300 and 
commission. 
Production Mgr. ...ccscesccccccccvceceves $5,000 


The Right Man for the ‘Right Place 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 


Jas. O. Craig, Pres. (Rotarian) 


CHICAGO 











CAREFREE . 
INVESTMENTS 


Carefree Investments are 
non-fluctuating and absolute- 
ly insure the return of prin- 
cipal and interest. 

In these days of stress 
and uncertainty, one must 
needs be prepared for any 
eventuality. 

Is your income insured? 
Are you certain of the re- 
turn of your principal and 
interest? 

First Mortgages as _pre- 
pared by the Sessions Loan 
& Trust Company have stood 
the test of thirty-two years. 
The Savings Banks of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, 
some of the largest Insur- 
ance Companies in our Coun- 
try as well as many of the 
most conservative Laweatens 
in our Country have been 
buying our First Mortgages 
for many years, because as- 
surance of the return of in- 
terest and principal is ab- 
solutely certain. 

The reason is_ obvious. 
Thirty-two years without loss 
of a copper cent for any of 
our clients have earned for 
us our slogan 


“SESSIONS STANDS FOR 
SAFETY” 





Write today for our list and 
booklet 
Rotarian Moultrie M. Sessions, President. 
SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST C“MPANY 
Established 1887 





Drawer 376 Marietta, Georgia 
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Balese Quality 


Be sure that the gloves you 
buy wear this HAYS shield. 
“HAYS” on the button 
means the glove is cut from 

FIRST QUALITY leather. 
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30,000,000 Square Feet 
of Concrete Floors Made 
Dustproof and Wearproof 


last year by the liquid chemical 
hardener Lapidolith. Do not let 
your floors disintegrate and dust. 
Just flush on 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


and save the unnecessary expense of 
repairs, retopping and the deterioration 
of machinery and merchandise, due to 
flying concrete dust. 
_ Let us refer you to a lapidolized floor 
in your city. 

Send for free literature 


monials. 
Dept. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
264 Pearl! Street NEW YORK 


Rotarian, Wm. Hempstead, Asst. Sales Mgr. 
Paterson, N.J., Rotary Club 


and testi- 


























= No ink wasted by evaporation. 


Ready to write instantly anywhere. 
Writes at all speeds without skip, 
dip, scratch or blot. 


Three Types 
Self-Filling, Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold by best dealers 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 

















Depositary of I.°A. of R. C. 


The nine hundred and fifty banks of Rotary 
are reminded that the ideals of cheerful serv- 
ice and wholehearted co-operation, so es- 


sential to every Rotarian, dominate the 


banking activities of the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, Chicago 
Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian. 
U. P. & Sec. 
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tunity that will be hailed by a large number of 
Rotarians and particularly their wives, to see our 
historic country. 

There is not, in my opinion, any ASSOCiation 5 
well fitted to bring, not only our own two coyp. 
tries together in friendship, but all the nations 
the world, as that noble one of Rotary. 

Believe me, sincerely yours, 

—John Harrison, Jr., Rotary Club of Leicester. 
England, to Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, ill, 


ictialiataiiia. 


A. A. | and A. A. 2 


LLEN ALBERT is a past president of Ip. 
ternational Rotary and Albert Adams js 

the present president. This is sometimes con. 
fusing. It reminds me of that short story of 
A. A. Adee, who, I believe, was first assistant 
Secretary of State of the U. S. A. in the Roose. 
velt administration. He called a friend on the 
‘phone one day. 

“This is A. A. Adee,” he announced. 

“Who?” 

“A. A. Adee.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“A. A. Adee.” 

“Spell it.” 

a). a 

“Ves.” 

aj, 

“Yes,” 

OA ia?? 

“Oh, go to hell!” 


As this is the day of initialed cognomens, for 
example, I. W. W., O. B. U., H. C. L., and H? 0, 
perhaps we could induce the two P’s, past and 
present, to travel as A. A. 1 and A. A. 2. 


—Chas. O. Smith, Rotary Club of Saskatoon 
Sask., Canada. 


® 





Proposing Candidates 


66 ANY are proposed for member:hip in 

M our Rotary Club, but few are accepted.” 
There is, however, always room for another good 
member. You should consider, in sending in an 
application for membership in the club, whether 
or not this member would conflict with another 
member. 


Do not accept his application or endorse the 
other fellow’s application because some Rotarian 
wishes you to do so or because the individual 
himself is seeking membership in the club. By 
examining your roster you can very quickly tell 
whether or not this party is eligible. 

If you do not know the party real well your- 
self, make the investigation that should be made 


you are thoroly satisfied as to his qualifications, 
put in his application, so that there may be 0 
trouble about his becoming a member. 

If you do not do all of this, and it becomes 
necessary for someone to turn him down, that 
may cause hard feelings; or it may be neces 
sary for the membership committee to tell you 
that this man cannot become a member, and 
without the proper investigation you should have 
made, you yourself will feel disheartened. 

If you have proposed thirty already and 5avé 
been turned down, try another. We are always 
looking for good material. 





—San Diego, Calif., Rotator. 
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ontinuacion del pagina 66) 
su fabrica ampliada marchaba sola, se 


dedi ajar por el pais durante unos meses 
cada haciendo propaganda expontanea del 
Rotar fundé nuevos Clubs, sufragé cuesta- 
cione .rias, consiguiéd centenares de adeptos 
ve una de las columnas mas firmes del 
Rota Americano. 

A mismo me asombré su profundo y 
honra ntusiasmo y como conocia su historia, 
que de contar malamente, contemplaba 
pr io a ese hombre satisfecho y feliz por 
obra y zracia del Rotarismo que sirve para algo 
mas que para comer bien entre amigos; y también 
yela con gusto a Mrs. Virulilla haciendo calceta, 


mirando carifiosa y embelesada a su marido. 


Hoy él lleva por si solo las riendas de su 
negocio y de su hogar, que es felicisimo, consti- 
tuyendo un ejemplo de hombre equilibrado, tan 
sano de cuerpo como de espiritu, que hace y 
seguira haciendo mucho bien a sus semejantes. 
Y ella, despreocupada ya de su antigua costumbre 
de intervenir en los asuntos de su marido, esta 
mas bella que nunca y contribuye a hacer la 
felicidad de él y la suya propia, siendo una dama 
querida y admirada por toda la sociedad. 


Este caso histérico demuestra uno de los 
multiples aspectos de las finalidades del Rotar- 
ismo, institucién que merece ser conocida y 
apreciada porque solo tiende al beneficio y al 
mejoramiento de la comunidad. 


Si hay algin fabricante de botones para 
chalecos que no sea Rotario todavia, aqui en 
este Club de Guantdnamo no tenemos cubierta 
esa clasificacién y podemos brindarle un puesto 
entre nosotros, con las mejor voluntad. 


® 
Hotels, a City Asset 


OTARY’S slogan of service comes into play 

in a most predominating manner in the 
conduct of a hotel. The service rendered consti- 
tutes the chief asset of a modern hostelry. 


_ The principles that are required to success- 
fully guide a hotel to a profitable basis year after 
year apply to other forms of merchandising and 
businesses as well, altho it is conceded by many 
that the management of modern hotels presents 
a more difficult executive problem than do most 
mercantile lines. 


The first essential of a successful hotel or any 
other career is to expect success. A harsh, criti- 
cal, fault-finding public must be overcome. It is 
necessary to put pienty of sunshine into your 
business. It is the best investment you can make. 

Good hotels are considered a city’s best asset. 
A good hotel is the foremost public utility of 
any city, as it is the organized host to the town’s 
visitors. A city without a first class hotel is like 
your own home without a spare room for com- 


pany 





With an up-to-date hotel a city can think of 


inviting Outside capital. Until then its efforts are 
wa One night and one meal in a “punk” 
het:! will drive away more prospective capital 
evelopment committees can procure in a 


f us in our travels fondly and distinctly 
re ver those cities with good hotels, just as 
W member those friends whose hospitality 

pleasure and comfort. 


- hotels are better than their towns, but 
case these communities should strive ener- 
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“JUST AS GOOD”’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 























Ustus Covers 
Insure Truck Loads 
Against Damage 


| the merchandise which you carry to and from your factory is 
worth trucking, it is also worth covering. Ustus Covers provide 
complete protection from rain or dirt.. There is a Ustus Cover in 
stock to fit your needs, and they are guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


You should have the Dafoe Eustice catalog of Ustus Automotive 


Products of canvas and imitation leather. 


Send for it today. 


Dafoe Eustice Company, Inc. 


1203 West Jefferson Avenue, 


The Ustus Limousette 


Provides closed car comfort in bad weather. 
Is combined with standard Ford body and top with- 


out alterations. 


Eliminates Inconveniences of awkward side curtains. 
Instantly converted into open or closed car. 
Gives clear vision from front or sides. 


Manufacturers 


Detroit, Michigan 
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This Valuable Book Free TO ROTARIANS 


This treatise full of practical information and data on export pape very facts oe shippers 
want—is now ready and will be sent free to any Rotarian who desires a copy. Other publications are 
also available covering the shipment of 


Household Goods Antomobiles 
General Merchandise (For Export) 
These books will show you how to save trouble, time and money on your freight shipments. Which 
one shall we you ? 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York General Office, 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Old South Building, Boston Ellicott Square, Buffalo Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Hippodrome Blidg., Cleveland Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
Van Nuys Building, Les Angeles Alaska Building, Seattle 


WRITE THE NEAREST OFFICE 
C. Milbauer, Member, New York 


A. J’ Hamilton, Member, Seattle . W. Stretch, Member, San Francisco 
Geo. H. Specht, Member, Buston . R. Howard, Member, Cincinnati 


Machinery 
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Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 


Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you’re 
in New York. You will have my personal attention. 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend 
Lessee-Director 
a 

















Monel Metal 
Club Heads 


Monel Metal is tougher than steel, 
non-rusting and everlasting. Burke is 
the only manufacturer using this better 
metal for club heads. Let your next 
club purchase be a Monel Metal Head 
with a famous Burke Extra Select 
Shaft and you will be more than satis- 
fied. 


BURKE GOLF 


Burke Quality Golf Clubs and Acces- 


sories make most suitable contest or 
tournament prizes and gifts for all oc- 
casions. Nothing could be more accept- 
able to any golfer than an article from 


the Burke-built line. The name Burke 
fs always your guarantee of highest 
quality. 

Manufacturers of Victory Clubs and 
golf clubs of all kinds, caddy bags, golf 
balls, shafts and other accessories. 


Write for Catalog Today 


The Burke Golf Company 


Newark, Ohio 
Col. Wm. Burke, Rotarian 























WEAR THE ROTARY EMBLEM 


ENJOY THE DISTINCTION OF BEING A ROTARIAN 





“al Midget 
No. 71 10K $2.50 Each _ No. 72 10K $2.25 Each No. 73 10K $1.50 
14K $3.00 Each 14K $2.75 Each Each 
ACTUAL SIZES 
ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE 
Made by ‘ 


THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 
Greenwood Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF. MILLER, President, Roterian 
Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 
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getically and take advantage of the facilities it 
offers for helping that town to grow, because it’s 
what the outsiders.say that makes the best adver- 
tisement. 


History of Hotels 


It might be worth while to give a boiled-down 
synopsis of the history of hotels. Away back, 
caves in the rocks are reported to have been the 
earliest abodes of man wherein he found shelter 
from the heat or storm and a refuge from the 
wild beasts. Then came the clay huts, the adobe, 
the plain house, and then the inn and tavern. 


Technically a hotel furnishes lodging only, the 
tavern supplies food and drink, and the inn is a 
house where travelers feed and lodge for a stipu- 
lated price. The hotel now, however, takes the 
place of the inn, altho in law the term inn is used 
rather than hotel. 


The inns in Europe were generally designated 
from devices of powerful families; in London, for 
instance, there is the White Horse, the Elephant 
and Castle, the Bull, the Bricklayers’ Arms, the 
Boar’s Head and the Mermaid. This latter place 
was a frequent haunt of Shakespeare, Raleigh 
and other notables. 


The first place in New York was establisht in 
1642 and called Kreiger’s inn, and replaced in 
1703 by the King’s Arms. However, the origin 
of the hotel in the United States as we know it 
today dates from the introduction of the railroad. 
Its advent transformed the small roadhouse, 
which was planned for occasional guests, into the 
more pretentious edifices. 


In the United States the forerunners of the 
modern hotel were the inns and taverns of an 
English smack. Among the foremost was the 
Buck in New York, the Lamb in Philadelphia, 
while Boston boasted of the Bunch of Grapes. 
Baltimore had the Fountain Inn, while Rich- 
mond’s famous place was the Bird in Hand. 


The Old National 


In 1827 the National hotel at Washington, 
D. C., was opened. This was considered one of 
the first real hotels in this country, as we regard 
hotels now, and was noted as a meeting place 
for many eminent men. 


In 1829 the Fremont went up in Boston and 
was reputed to be the finest hotel of its day. The 
next year the famous Delmonico’s was opened in 
New York and regardless of the higher prices 
over other similar establishments, epicures and 
fashionable people flockt to its tables and main- 
tained its success for many years. 


The Galt House at Louisville was another 
noted hotel. Then came the massive Astor 
House in New York, a granite rival of the Fre- 
mont at Boston. The opening of the St. Charles 
at New Orleans in 1836 was an event heralded 
from one end of the country to the other. 

In 1841 the Planters House was erected at St. 
Louis; this was the largest hotel west of the 
Alleghenies and had 215 rooms and a classic 
ballroom. 

In 1847 the Revere House opened in Boston 
and will be memorable in hotel history because 
it became the pattern which all the hotels in the 
United States sought to imitate. From that year 
there was a rapid growth in the number of good 
hotels. 

In the early fifties, The Tremont was the lead- 
ing Chicago hotel. The St. Nicholas and Metro- 
politan of New York were hotels that introduced 
the “bridal chamber” and other novelties. Dur- 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when you register 

Luncheon of the Chicago inetary Club aa 
jena sae an Lge MR song nen 
every day a oO! i otarians 
always welcome. Kips : 


\\ 
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“CUESTA-REY” 
CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 
MADE IN BOND 
of the 
Finest Imported Cuban Tobacco 
Sold by all best dealers. 


CUESTA, REY & CO. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
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fe hom eer of Pigter! Perkins snd ee 85 | a 
t ,.000 in ten years by inv ) 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 
151V South La Salle St..Chicago 
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il War, The Willard in Washington 
ne of many thrilling events. 
| be quite out of the question to at- 


ing. the 
was the 


It ¥ 
tempt call to memory the many wonderful 
modern tels. A conservative estimate places 
the nun. -r in the United States at 65,000. More 
than fo.r and a half million people are employed 
by ther and the capital invested in them is in 
excess ven billion dollars. 


ae Breitenstein, Rotary Club of Great 


Falls, Montana. 
—(P) 
Canada’s War Loans 
‘ty 


.DA, during the war, demonstrated her 

ancial strength and in doing so surprised 
both herself and the world at large. Before the 
war me 1c had been a heavy borrower, practically 
all her national loans having been placed in 
Great Britain and the United States. But the 
war changed all this. Thrown upon her own re- 
sources, the Dominion not only raised huge sums 
thru the ordinary channels of revenue, but, in 
addition, by means of war loans raised practi- 
cally $2,100,000,000, or $260 per capita. 

Before the summer of 1914, when the Minis- 
ter of Finance required money for capital expen- 
diture he had to pack his grip and go to Lon- 
don. In more recent years he had also gone 
to New York. To think of raising even $25,- 
000,000 or $50,000,000 by means of a domestic 
loan had been considered out of the question. 
Those engaged in floating private undertakings 
had also been so used to going abroad for funds 
that it had never occurred to any one that the 
money required for public purposes could be se- 
cured within the Dominion. 


So it was that at the outbreak of war Can- 
ada’s national loans placed abroad totalled about 
$330,000,000. Since that time her subscriptions 
to the various war loans have totalled $2,500,000,- 
000, of which about $2,100,000,000 have been 
accepted. And yet, in spite of this, the deposits 
in her chartered banks are equal to about $300 
per capita, or well on to double the amount they 
were in the spring of 1914. 


It is worthy of special note that the last Vic- 
tory Loan campaign, conducted practically a year 
after the signing of the Armistice, was Canada’s 
most successful money-raising effort. Sir Henry 
Drayton, the new minister of finance, asked for 
$300,000,000. The public responded with 
approximately $700,000,000. In point of sub- 
scriptions the amount is not much in excess of 
that subscribed in 1918, when $693,000,000 was 
reacht. But the last was the greater effort for 
the reason that while the Victory Bonds issued 
in 1918 are tax-exempt, those of 1919 are not. 
The fact that the bonds were taxable made no 
difference. The money came quite as easily as in 
the previous campaign, which was supposed to 
set the high water mark in national financing. 

First War Loan, 1915, Rate 5 Per Cent 





Amount requested............0.+eeee $ 50,000,000 
Amout APONGM BO. ies si van ese cate 103,729,500 
Amount ACCOMERIRS oud Bok ey cx es 79,000,000 
Second War Loan, 1916, Rate 5 Per Cent 
Amour TOQUE 5 nt c2¥ 2h0% asthe $100,000,000 
Amount applied for...............+:- 210,444,800 
Amout MOMMIES Cele eck isin wne 100,000,000 
Third War Loan, March, 1917, Rate 5 Per Cent 
Amount yee ee $150,000,000 
ee Unt app Gis vs cectese ios es 260,768,000 
Ame ROC 5 kc av ee eae 150,000,000 
—First Victory Loan, November, 1917, 
: Rate 5% Per Cent 
Am TORUENIIE, o.oo us odebecce se $150,000,000 
Amount applied for.....<cessssseeees 419,289,000 
Amount accepted......ccecseceeusees 398,000,000 | 
THE ROTARIAN 
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(Patented) 


“RAYMOS” 100 Watt 


in three sizes. 


A Most Satisfactory 


Commercial Light 


If interested in Store or Office Lighting 
write for our special ‘‘Raymo” folder. 


If Lighting for Residence is Desired 


Write for our Li ating _ Catalogue 
ition 3 


CRADE MARKY 


{ MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


CHICAGO 


MORAN & HASTINGS MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
GENERAL OFFICES 
16 and 18 W. Washington Street 
Cable Address “‘Moran”’ Chicage 


CHICAGO 


Frans Brzeczkowski, President, Rotarian 























Will not smut, dry out or wrinkle; superior wearing and manifoldin: 
will not soil the hands or stationery; make clean, legible copies. 
factory ,prtoas all colors in light, medium and ‘standard w hte. 


“RAYMO” 


ILLINOIS | 
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Waxed Carbon Paper 


Sok Y .— fes 
Sold direct tat 
Saad $1 for 


ies 


sample box of 60 sheets, legal size.” State color and weight yi red. Mone back 


if no’ 


t pleased. Address Dept. 6. 


THE RIBBON WORKS, Gaiveston, Texas 








DANCES.STAGS, BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


cConne}]] 
Cot illon Works 


Write for 30 E RANDOLPH ST 
Suggestions 8 CHICAGO 


and Prices 


-* 
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Spare 
Shoes 








The Allen Auto Specialty 
Makers of the ALLEN SHUTTER 


Radiator Cover 
16 West G1 st.,.New York 
Michi Chi 









ne ale ee Ss Tp enees 


= 
J 


The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


a FURNITURE 
an 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 


intial 


MMM see 











Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manuf icturers 





ernie neon TATE IMT 


of inn 


The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 


a 
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Every American ‘ ‘on the Job” 
Has been Waiting for 


The Golden Rule Book 


A clarion call to b« Mth the pemp! 
and the im yee and every other 





red-blo d American to organize 
and put : in end to the extraordinary 
conditions which menace ir homes 
and « var be in 
The Book fer Today 
Nothing more searching or time 
A brief mad ese nprehensive SOLU- 
TION of present problems that will 
insure better living conditions The 
plans and purposes will appeal to all 
who love ss ind fair play. Get 
quickly tn touch with this great nt. $1.00 by return 
mail will bring THE GOLDEN RULE ‘Boom finely printec 
cover in gold oxidized leather finish) together wi th 


Certificate entitling to Club membership. Order today 


THE AEROKIN CLUB OF AMERICA 


364 C vongress St. + Boston, Mass. 


aw Advertising 
1476 Broadway, New York 


Convincing Copy for National Accounts 
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When You 
Order Your 
Next Suit— 


Insist that your ta‘lor 
use ABSOLUTE HAIR 
CLOTH in the next 
garment you order and 
avoid the hair working 
out of the coat. 


ABSOLUTE 

Hair Cloth 

“The Hair Can’t Work Out” 
Write for foider and get 
full information in 


reference to the merits 


of ABSOLUTE. 


GEO. S. Cox & BRO. 
ne. 
Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
Cambria and Ormes Street 
PHILADELPHIA 











MOTOR TRUCKS 


Builders of Business 
7. Models ~1|4o5 Tons Write For Catalog 
Factories -Wabash Ipdianea 














PHO 
CHARLES W. LOVETT 


61S SECURITY BLDG LYNN. MASS 











LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 


THE KEHM-FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 


TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU 


(Licensed and Bonded) 
CHAS. F. TROTTER, Principal 
CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


827 Andrus Building :: Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. F. Trotter, Rotarian 


Memorial Church Windows 
For work of the highest type write to 
Rotarian Henry Keck. 216 W. Genesee 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. To save delay please 


state size, shape and number of windows de- 
































sired. Special designs made free of charge. 
THE TORCH PRESS 
= Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
ow Fine Book and Catalogue 
Printing 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club. 
PRANK 8. HIGHT, Prendent, Rotarian 
Vislsing Rotertaus W adcome 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 
Rotary Cp, Kemshogss held bas Tusstape, ra:tg 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











a 


Lexington, Ky. 


Hotel Phoenix 
Cieb Headqnarar. Lanchion Therese, 18:8v 








Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club H: oar meg Luncheon Thursdays, 12:80. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome, 
O. W. EVERETT, Manager 








Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 








Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome, 





Heeston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Mgr., Rotarian 


Club Luncheons held here Thur. ait 
seta: Visiting Roteriens Bee ° 





—— 








Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“Che ep Windsor” 
MINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








Providence, R. I 


THE CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD 
COURTESY ry and ventas for the Traveler SERVICE 
FRED M aan D, Prop., Rotarian 
WADE, SMantour 











Denver, Colorado 


Savoy Hotel 


J. G. Nicholas, Manager 


Rotery Club Luncheon teld here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians will please make themselves known 














~ Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 
oe nae vin reat eee is ph re eee 


writer. Beiarece Devt. 6. Dept. 6 poston, foxes 
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Deiat: Victory Loan, Oct: ey 
Rate 5% Per Cent : 


Amount requested................ 300,000 ae 
Amount applied for................. 6053 
Amount -acceptéd. .i5.. 43... 560.000 nx 
Applications: s s460.6c4 senses... Li : 


Sixth—Third Victory Loan, Novew 
Rate 5% Per Cent : 

Amount requested................. 3300, 0¢ 
Amount applied for (estimated)..... 700,999q 
It was with a certain amount of : anxiety 
Canada first began to raise money for war y 
poses. 
In 1915, when the first popular war Joan 
announced and $50,000,000 askt for, twice tha 
amount was subscribed, but the banks applica 
for 25 per cent of this amount, and their qh. 
scriptions were not accepted. The first attemp 
was hardly a notable triumph, but it was encoy.. 
aging. 4 
The second loan in 1916 showed growing con: 
fidence on the part of the Minister of Finance 
In the spring of 1917 the third loan was ap.’ 
nounced. The banks were not called upon for any 
portion of their subscriptions. 


As the war continued, the expense grew and 
rendered it necessary that the people should be 
askt to place their savings and surplus wealth 
generally at the service of the state. It was 
then decided to adopt up-to-date war loan cam- 
paign methods in which the spectacular found a 
place. The first result was the adoption of that 
most fitting and striking name, “Victory Loan,” 
with the “Victory Bond.” 

The first Victory Loan, launched in the fall of 
1917, justified the new form of appeal, $150,000- 
000 being askt for, $419,289,000 subscribed and 
$398,000,000 accepted. Possibly the best feature’ 
was the increase in the number of subscribers, 
which jumped from 40,000 in the March loan to 
874,000 in November. It is also to be noted 
that the banks put in no applications. 

In the fall of 1918 the second Victory Loan 
was launched for $300,000,000. Subscriptions 
amounted to $695,290,000 and $660,000,000 was 
accepted. The number of subscribers reached 
114,287. 

When Sir Henry Drayton announced that the 
return from the 1919 issue of Victory Bonds 
would be taxable, there were many who doubted 
its success, but results surpast all previous 
achievements. : 

The readiness with which the money was 
raised is one of the most surprising features 
The banks are not glutted with war bonds. Int 
deed, all of the nearly $2,100,000,000 which has 
gone into the war loans has been, or is, forth 
coming without their assistance, save such ad- 
vances as they have made to customers needing 
cash to enable them to make their bond pay 
ments. 

Surely no better evidence of inherent final 
cial strength could be desired than this, that # 
nation, which bought scarcely any of its owt) 
national securities before 1914, should within 
less than five years, have taken them to 
extent of $260 per capita. 

—W. G. Cates, Department of Pu 
mation, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

® 

A man never gets rich who makes 

mark his sign of wealth. 
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e dollar) 


Very Superior , 
Lady—You look well. Are you 4 
task of sawing wood? 
Tramp—Equal ain’t the word, m: 
superior to it. 
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